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YE OLDE NEW ENGLANDE PEDAGOGUE. 
Righte learned is ye Pedagogue, 

Fulle apt to reade and spelle, 
And eke to teache ve parts of speache, 

And strap ye urchins welle. 


For as ’tis meete to soake ye feete, 
Ye ailing heade to mende, 

Ye yonker’s pate to stimulate, 
He beats ye other ende! 


Righte lordlie is ye Pedagogue 
As any turband Turke; 

For welle to rule ye District Schoole, 
It is ne idle worke. 


For oft rebellion lurketh there 
In breaste of secrete foes, 

Of malice fulle, in waite to pulle 
Ye Pedagogue his nose! 


Sometimes he hears, with trembling feares, 
Of ye ungodlie rogue 

On mischieffe bent, with felle intent 
To licke ye Pedagogue! 


And if ye Pedagogue be smalle, 
When to the battell led 

In such a plighte, God sende him mighte 
To breake ye rogue his heade! 


Daye after daye, for little paye, 
He teacheth what he can, 

And bears ye yolke, to please ye folke, 
And ye Committee-man. 


Ah! many crosses hath he borne, 
And many trials founde, 

Ye while he trudged ye district through, 
And boarded rounde and rounde! 


Ah! many a steake hath he devoured, 
That, by ye taste and sighte, 

Was in disdaine, ’twas very plaine, 
Of Daye his patent righte! 


Fulle solemn is ye Pedagogue, 
Among ye noisy churls, 

Yet other while he hath a smile 
To give ye handsome girls; 


And one,—ye fayrest mayde of all,— 
To cheere his wayninge life, 
Shall be, when Springe ye flowers shall bringe, 
Ye Pedagogue his wife! 
—John Godfrey Saxe. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 

Apert CasweE Director of Music, Brooklyn: 
The gift of song is immeasurably different from any 
‘ther. Aside from the mental and moval discipline 
avolved, aside from the wonderful power of singing 
$a restorative for wearied mind and body, there is 

1e point, practical and peremptory, that must be 

msidered first, last, and all the time. I refer to the 
reservation and cultivation of the voice. 

Epwin D. Mrap: The public school is the place 


o which we should turn chief attention in our effort 
to promote a more beautiful public life in America. 


The schoolhouse and the school grounds should be 


beautiful, and the child should be surrounded by 
beauty in the schoolroom from first to last. Trained 
in the habit of seeing beauty and knowing it, he will 
come instinctively to hate ugliness in the house and 
in the street, as he goes out in life. 


GrorcE Bruce, ‘School Board Journal: 
Edueational advancement and material welfare must 
go hand in hand. One casts its ray of light over the 
path, the other leads. The essential factors, in addi- 
tion to the schoolmaster, are the press, the statesmen, 


the pulpit orator, and the professional and commer- 
cial elements. From these an intelligent direction of 
educational affairs must derive its incentive. Legis- 
lation must complete the work. <A well equipped 
schoolhouse, with a competent teaching force and an 
ideal course of study, is an achievement—the result 
of a consciousness of the obligation of the educated 
to the ignorant. 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE 
TRAGIC AS COMPARED WITH THE 
COMIC IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

(1.) 


BY W. T. HARRIS, LL. D. 


Delivered before the Department of Superintendence, 
N. E. A., at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


It passes for a commonplace observation to say that 
the proper study of mankind is man. From the ver- 
sion of the Delphic oracle, “know thyself,” down to the 
sententious maxim in Pope’s essay, the dictum has 
passed with the ready acceptance given to a proverb, 
or axiom, 

The poet Tennyson believed that if we ence thor- 
oughly knew “the flower in the crannied wall” we 
should know all that man is and all that God is. -If 
this be so, surely to know all that man is will be to 
know all that nature is. Indeed, man as an immortal 
being stands on the highest round of the ladder of 
nature and connects nature with the divine spirit. 
He, therefore, contains in himself the explanation of 
the purpose of the chain of beings rising from the 
senseless clod through the plant and animal as far as 
the first stage of human history. But this purpose 
originates in the divine purpose. Hence human 
nature is a revelation of the will of the Highest if we 
take it in the comprehensive sense suggested by 
Tennyson’s peem. 

Doubtless, the knowledge of human nature once 
fully reached will explain the inorganic as weil as the 
organic phases of nature; the external process of 
causality as well as the internal process of motives 
and deeds. ‘Then mathematics will be read in the 
light of psychology; so will geology and botany. 

At present, however, we lay more stress on the 
difference between human nature and material nature 
than upon their identity. Sometimes, too, we restrict 
the use of our term human nature to the aims and 
aspirations, the emotions and convictions of man, and 
exclude the common rational elements of his mind 
such as we find treated in logic and psychology. In 
this restricted sense we not only separate the humani- 
ties from the nature studies, but we take a special 
province of the humanities, namely, literature and art, 
and consider only its content as revealing springs of 
action. 

In the course of study we place on one side all the 
studies that belong to mathematics, physics, biology, 
and astronomy, and we add to these the studies ofdan- 
guage and history. We then place on the other side 
the single branch of study known as literature. We 
speak of the numerous studies in the first group as 
relating to nature and mind in general, but we con- 
trast all these with literature, and assert that the 
branch of study set by itself over against that group, 
namely, the gems of poetry and belles-lettres, is the 
one that does more to give us a knowledge of human 
nature than all the others combined. 

Thus in old age a man is apt to say of his studies in 
the elementary school: “What I learned of arithmetic, 
geography, grammar, and history has been useful to 
me, but it has not proved to be so thoroughly practical 
as the selections from literature which I read in the 
school readers; for in them I learned to observe and 
express the feelings and emotions of the heart. | 
learned to trace these mere feelings in their growth 
into convictions and clear ideas. They became prin- 
ciples of policy and finally inspired and guided the 
acts and deeds of my life. In conning our reading 


lesson we learned how a blind instinct becomes an 
emotion, then a well-reasoned thought; later on, a con- 
viction, and then an action; and last of all, a habit. 
We noted all this in the lives of others, and also in our- 
selves. We eame to know human nature in this im- 
portant respect, 

No matter how well equipped we might be as 
mathematicians or scientific experts of any kind, if we 
lacked the power of seeing this genesis of actions out 
of feelings in our fellow-men and in ourselves, our 
lives would become a chaos of misdirected endeavor. 
We never could adjust ourselves to our human environ- 
ment, we should take offense where none was intended 
and make collisions with our associates; for we 
should first misunderstand their motives; next seize 
on the wrong means of persuasion and conciliation; 
finally end in misanthropy. With regard to ourselves 
we should be equally powerless to control our passions 
and desires, not knowing whither they tended nor 
where they were to be repressed. 

The narrow life can be lived through without much 
knowledge of literature. Intuitive practice in read- 
ing the feelings of one’s fellows and in noting their 
effect on their actions which follow fits the individual 
for his narrow sphere. But there is as much differ- 
ence between the knowledge of human nature that 
rests entirely on individual observation of the people 
of one’s environment and that founded on an aequain- 
tance with the best literature as there is between an 
Indian doctor’s acquaintance ith plants and the lore 
of a skilled botanist. 

Let us make this plain by inquiring into the essen- 
tial characteristics of the literary mode of portraying 
human nature. 

First, we will note that there are two currents or 
courses of feeling and action, that of the particular 
individual and that of the social whole of the ecom- 
munity in which he lives. ‘Chere may be harmony or 
there may be discord between these; it depends upon 
the individual. 

When at harmony with the social environment the 
individual does not reveal the limits of his individu- 
ality nor the all-conquering might of the institutions 
of society. It is only in the collisions between the 
individual and the social order in which he exists that 
the whole of human nature is revealed in both its 
phases, as individual and as social whole. 

Thus we have tragedy and comedy as the two educa- 
tive forms in which human life is served up for us in 
literature; for the collision of the individual with 
the social ideal takes one of two forms. 

Comedy shows us the individual arrayed against 
some settled way of acting or thinking, some ideal of 
society, and the discomtiture of his plans through self- 
contradiction, but without destruetion to the indi- 
vidual himself. The social organism in which man 
livesis of sucha character that it converts his nega- 
tive deeds into self-refuting or self-annihilating deeds. 
This occasions amusement to his fellows when they see 
that he is not seriously injured by his irrational deed. 
The comic character has mistaken the limits of him- 
self. Tle has not noticed how the institutions of the 
sycial whole re-enforce him and render effective his 
individual deeds, if they are rational ones. ‘To be 
rational, a man’s deeds must not only tend to his own 
interest. but to the interest of the family, the civil 
community, the nation of which he isa part. is 
smatler self must re-enforce his greater self, or else his 
vreater self will reduce his efforts to zero. 

But this comic side needs further discrimination 
from the tragic. 

Tragedy arises from a serious attack on the social 
whole and the recoil of the deed on the doer, so that 
he perishes through the return of his deed, This is 
not all. There must be the justification of the indi 


vidual’s deed by the adoption of a principle from a 


social order different from that of the social whole 
which crushes him. He must act in the name of a 
greater self, or else his action will not be dignified 
enough to be called a tragedy. 


The death of the 
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bandit, Karl Moor, in Schiller’s “Robbers”’ is a tragedy, 
because it is not mere personal gain, mere selfish inter- 
est that causes the collision, but a revolt caused by a 
tyrannous social whole, whose rulers have done real or 
imagined injustice. We do not respect the mere thief, 
or the mere highwayman. But we respect the patri- 
otic remnant who struggle against a usurping social 
whole, even though we may feel satisfaction in their 
defeat by a more reasonable world-order, The Chil- 
dren of the Mist are described by Walter Scott in the 
“Legend of Montrose” and in the “Heart of Mid- 
lothian” as the remnant of @ once powerful people 
among the western highlands of Scotland, never 
tamed by their many defeats at the hand of the en- 
croaching Anglo-Saxons who had obtained the rich 
and fertile lowlands. ‘They fiercely defended them- 
selves to the last, like the famous chieftain Kocheeis 
of the Indian tribe (Apaches) in Arizona a few years 
ago. We respect the Children of the Mist, but we feel 
the necessity of their subjugation by a more rational 
civilization. But we do not respect the burglars that 
hide in the sluins of our great cities. The tragic 
character makes a collision with his social order in the 
name of another social order, it may be of a less ad- 
vanced world order or of a more advanced one. 
Antigone defies the law of the king and offends 
against the state. But she obeys an older world order 
which requires the burial of a dead relative by the 
living member of the family. ‘This collision is made 
stronger by the art of Sophocles. He interests us in 
the noble unselfishness of Antigone, while he casts sus- 
picion of selfish ambition on the character of Creon 
the king. 

So, too, we are excited to pity and terror by the 
events which bring Oedipus into dreadful crimes 
through ignorance. Tle, too, attacks the existing 
world order by a newer one. 

There is the tragedy of the life of Socrates, also, 
who holds up a new world order to the Athenians, the 
first teacher in the world of the right of private con- 
science as against the established church of his time. 
Before Socrates there was no individual moral right— 
everyone was expected to obey implicitly the social 
custom without questioning it. This tragedy, how- 
ever, is called by ILlegel the tragedy of Athens rather 
than of Socrates. He drank the hemlock, it is true, 
but it was a triumphant death; for his was the entire 
future of the world history. Since his time there has 
been unceasing growth of the right of individual con- 
science among nations. 

The tragic, we repeat, must have this collision of 
the individual against the social whole in which he 
lives, but he must be backed by the principle of an- 
other social whole, either a perishing world principle 
or one of the future just beginning its career. 

A mere attack against the state from motives purely 
selfish is criminal, but not tragic. 

The commission of crime, and the capture, convic- 
tion, and punishment of the criminal make a story 
that interests us. But if we do not discover a moral 
principle in the mind of the criminal, we are liable to 
injury in dwelling on the details of the story. The 
Police Gazette is justly excluded from the family, be- 
cause it educates towards crime rather than away from 
it. The story of Jack Shepard, as told by Ainsworth, 
and the other stories of like character idealize the mere 
selfish revolt against the civil order. They are writ- 
ten from the standpoint of mere selfish individualism. 
The individualism that Socrates initiated was that of 
a moral individualism. Spend your life in the in- 
quiry for what is right, and do not refuse the hemlock 
if it is your reward for preaching the right. 

The death of Socrates was the tragedy of Athens. 
But the death on Calvary was the world tragedy. 
But the world learned and learns its deepest lesson 
from that tragedy; not merely the right of individual 
conscience is taught by that, but the worship of sor- 
sow, the sacrifice of the self as mere selfishness for the 
emancipation of other selves; the principle of divine 
charity; the missionary spirit. 

Tragedy reveals the depths of human nature, while 
crime does not, because it shows us the struggle be- 
tween two social ideals, an older and newer, an earlier 
and a later. These are revealed in their fullness in 
the struggle. 

As tragedy demands that the tragic character must 
be the bearer of a diverse principle of social order, so 


too, does comedy require something more than mere 
capricious difference from prevailing custom, and 
something more than mere self- seeking at the expense 
of the social whole. 


HAS DULUTH THE KNOWLEDGE? 


BY E. B. Ss. 

That is the best board of education (to adapt from 
Macaulay) which desires to have able teachers in the 
public schools and knows how to secure them. 
Neither the inclination nor the knowledge will suffice 
alene, and it is difficult to find them together. — By 
what means is an honestly-inclined board of education 
to secure and retain a carefully-sifted teaching force? 
Duluth has adopted one method. School principals 
are asked to answer, confidentially, a printed list of 
questions making a searching examination of the 
teachers under them. 

If Duluth is certain that its school principals are 
men and women of supreme discrimination and rec- 
titude, then the Duluth board of education, possessing 
the inclination to secure good teachers, possesses as 
well the knowledge how to do so, and Macaulay’s 
difficult conditions are met. 

But upon reading the list of questions presented to 
the Duluth principals, one is reminded of a familiar 
tendency exhibited by even the best of men in the 
presence of searching examinations. When Jerome 
K. Jerome, during a slight indisposition, gave him- 
self up to an intent study of his “Family Doctor,” he 
found himself immediately experiencing all the 
<viptoms of each disease, as he read. A physician 
who passes down a hospital ward, examining his 
patients, finds a pain if he asks for it. Oddly enough, 
when he seeks for symptoms of health, he meets with 
discouraging replies. Optimistic questions are not 
received cordially. When a Duluth principal is asked 
(in blank form) whether Miss Smith is definite and 
logical in her work, his vicarious pains set in. In- 
stantly, in chedience to a fixed law, does not doubt 
arise in his mind? Being exhorted to be candid, does 
not the doubt grow? Urged to make a full, frank, 
and honest statement of his opinion, does not the 
doubt become disbelief? 
those searching’ examinations would corrupt irre- 
claimably an average mortal. 

There is a more serious aspect of this question. 
I'xcept in the large cities, school principals are en- 
gaged in the actual work of teaching. They are on the 
footing of fellow-workers with their assistants. No 


Many years of exposure to 


one will deny that condemnatory charges against a 
fellow-worker, in any profession, is an act open to 
suspicion. It is safe to say that no teacher need make 
complaints to a school board against a comrade. 
Silence is safe. Physicians have a code of manners 
which well might be adopted by the teaching pro- 
fession: to speak no ill of each other. For them, 
silence is safe, even concerning quacks. ‘The public 
The public may be 
trusted, indeed, to look askance at the physician who 


may be trusted to detect quacks. 


is eager to warn it against a quack. A lawful source 
cf condemnatory reports against a teacher is the par- 
cuts whose children are under that teacher. Lineoln 
said that a politician might fool the people part of the 
tine, but no politician could fool all the people all 
the time. No teacher can fool all the parents all the 
time. Even when parents detect the undesirable 
teacher, a fellow-teacher, who is summoned. cor- 
roborate their testimony, never inhances his value as 
a witness by exhibiting an alacrity to denounce his 
comrade. ‘Tolerance among teachers is so desirable 
that one could wish a teacher’s license might be 
limited to those who have made a long and prayerful 
study of the Sermon on the Mount. Yet when a 
hoard of education asks for a secret report on the 
character and work of any teacher from his comrade, 
it implies an expectation that unkind things will be 
said. There is stimulated a spirit of crimination and 
recrimination. Professional etiquette—nay, profes- 
sional ethies—is thrust aside. It is the interest of all 
earnest teachers, zealous to promote a spirit of mutual 
charity and forbearance in their profession, to protest 
against methods in such degree hostile to the growth 
of that sentiment. 


ART LESSONS FOR SCHOOL*—(11) 
. BY ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD. 

III. The Saracens, Arabs, and Moors have played 
a great part in the growth of the civilized world by 
bringing the art, literature, and general culture of 
the East into Europe. We see their beautiful archi- 
tectural works in southern Spain. (Point out Spain 
and speak of the division called Granada; refer to the 
Alhambra, and tell how beautifully our author, Wash- 
ington Irving, has written about it.) “hese races arc 
very fond of animals, as is natural, when we remembe) 
they are nomadic (explain that word), and so depend 
on animals. The Arabs have developed a magnifi- 
cent breed of horse famous all over the world. These 
horses have wonderful speed and rare intelligence, as 
well as remarkable beauty of shape. Many famous 
artists have loved to paint them, among these being a 
Frenchman named Eugene Fromentin, who was born 
in 1820 in La Rochelle, where his father was a physi- 
cian, Tle is one of the most famous of all modern 


| 


animal painters. He was much in Algeria and 
painted scenes from its life. 

This picture (Fig. 4) represents a hunt with fal- 
cons and is in the famous French museum called the 
Luxembourg, which was once a palace of the French 
kings. (Point out Algeria, France, Paris.) Some 
pretiv reference to ladies riding out with their hooded 
falcons can be made; also tell briefly some causes of 
the change from a palace to its present use. : 

Another very famous painter of Arabian horses is 
Adolf Schreyer, who was born at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main in 1828. (Point out Germany and his native 
eity.) Schreyer has received many medals for his 
paintings at expositions in Brussels, Vienna, Paris, 
ete. (point out these cities), and some of his finest 
works are owned in the United States, where he is 
greatly admired. 

It is very difficult and dangerous traveling across 
the desert on account of hostile tribes and the lack of 
water. The party represented in this picture (Fig. 
5), called “A Halt in the Desert,” have come to a green 
spot, an oasis, where there is a spring of water, and 
they are resting—both men and animals,—but so ac- 
customed are the horses to see combat that although 
the men are smoking unconcernedly, the noble white 
charger is on the alert, almost snuffing danger afar. 
This picture might have heen called “The White 
Sentinel,” so vividly does this beautiful animal ex- 
press the character. 

In those wide, hot desert plains, camels are used 
in jong journeys more than horses are, on account of 
their having a large pouch for carrying water a great 
distance, so there is not the danger of their dying of 
thirst. The Arab represented in this picture (Fig. 
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6) has heard the call to evening prayer and has fallen 
on his knees on the ground, facing Mecea, to pay his 
devotion to Allah. (Explain Allah briefly.) How 
plainly we see it is evening rather than morning by the 
strong shadows cast so long and flat by both man and 
camel, 
hitching post, so one leg is bound in that uncomfort- 


. 
he poor beast cannot be tied to a tree ora 


I am 


able position to keep him from running away. 
afraid his feelings are not so peaceful as those of his 
master. The called: the 
Desert.” and is by a very celebrated French painter, 


picture is “Praver in 


Horace Vernet. who was born at Paris in 1789. 


Was a soldier and loved best to follow the army into 


foreien lands. Tle was a great favorite of the 
peror of Russia, for whem he executed many paint 
nes. This Memory is spoken of as marvellous, for he 


never forgot a shape, a shide, or an expression when 


he wished to recall a subject i paint it. 


SAVE THE STATE. 


GOD 


Tune: America.” 


God bless our native land! 

Firm may she ever stand, 
Through storm and night! 

When the wild tempests rave. 

Ruler of wind and wave, 

Do Thou 
By thy 


our country save 


great might. 


For her our prayer shall rise 
To God above the skies; 

On Him we wait: 
Thou who art ever nigh, 
Guarding with watchful eye, 
To Thee aloud we crs 

(fod save the State 

Selected 


SPRING WILD-FLOWERS. 


{Incidental nature study at Southwestern state normal 
school, Pennsylvania. Work for all students. Each stu- 
dent makes a collection. ] 

1. Hepatica—Hepatica acutiloba. 

2. Spring beauty—Claytonia Virginica. 

3. Bloodroot—Sanguinaria Canadensis. 

4, Rheumatism 
sonia diphylla. 


root—J e ff e r- 


5. Toothwort—Dentaria  diph- 
vila. 
6. White trillium — Trillium 


grandifiorum. 
7. Red trillium- 
tum, 
&. Wood 
nemorosa, 
9. Bluets—Houstonia caerula. 
10.) Dutehman’s 
‘Dicentra cucularia. 
11. Adder’s tongue 
nium Americanum. 
12. Squirrel corn 


Trillium erec 


anemone—Anemone 


vreeches 


Ery hro- 


Dicent a 


Canadensis. 

12. Wild geranium—Geranium 
maculatum., 

14. Dwarf larkspur—De phi- 
num tricorne. 

15. Bellwort—Uvularia grandi- 
fiora. 


Ib. Waterleaf 
17. Blue violet 
18. Yellow violet 


Hydrophyllum maculatum. 
Viola cucullati. 

Viola pubescens. 

Viola Canadensis. 
Aquilegia Canadensis. 
Phlox divaricati. 


1%. Canada violet 
20. Columbine 
21. Wild phlox 
22. Stonecrop—Sedum ternatum. 
23. Lungwort—Mertensia Virginica. 
24. Jack-in-the-pulpit—Arisaema triphyllum. 
Collinsia verna. 

Podophyllum peltatum. 
Ranunculus repens. 

Corydalis aurea. 
Phacelia—Phacelia fimbriati. 
36. Fire Pink—Silene Virginica. 


25. Collinsia 
26. May-apple 
27. Buttercup 
28. Corydalis 


NATURE STUDY FOR 


MAY AND JUNE. 


BY A. C. 
Bridgewater Normal School. 


BOYDEN, 


SPRING LIFE. 

The exuberance of spring life is verv attractive to 
children, and its different phases should be noticed, 
particularly that the relation of all may be appre- 


ciated as parts of this great growing world of life. 


Many lines, especially of animal life, may be used in- 
cidentally, while the more available plant life can be 
used for careful schoolroom observation. ‘The use of 
the material and the way of presenting it should lead 
the children into the sprit of the fresh growth about 
them. The child view of nature is first to be found 
in order that the right starting point for the work be 
secured, thence the child can be led up to one truth 
after another, according to his own natural develop- 
ment, 


FIRST YEAR. ANIMAL LIFE. 


During the month of April the birds were looked 


for as they came hack from the south. Now the birds 


have mated and are busy gathering the material for 


these nests: soon the motherbird will be sitting on the 


eves, and later both parents will be gathering food 


nd carrying it to the young birds. Still later the 
voung birds will be taught to fly for themselves. 
the home life of the birds is emphasized. Some 


old nests may be brought in to show the material used 
and the arrangement of the parts to make a strong 
nest, ‘These nesis may be placed among the branches 


i some emall tree in the corner of the room to show 


iow the birds may select a firm place for the nest. 
Most of this is a conversational reporting of the ob- 
erved habits followed by the thoughts natural to 
children. Another form of animal life peculiarly in- 
teresting te En ldren is the inseet coming from his 
cocoon after the long winter rest. So great a change 
has taken place im this cocoon that we should not 


recognize the crawling caterpillar in the beautiful: fly- 


ine te fly rpillars are seen on the leaves of 


many trees fitted by color, legs, and jaws to crawl 
ebout and eat the soft vegetation, often doing great 
injury, especially if the birds have been driven away. 
This can easily be illustrated by specimens under a 
tumbler or in a bottle feeding on the leaves. The 
butterfly is changed from the previous form of life so 
as to fly from flower to flower, and with his long 
tongue suck the honey without injuring the flowers. 
This can be shown if not already noticed. Soon the 
butterfly will lay her eggs and caterpillars will hatch 
to again gothrough the changes that tit them for their 
peculiar life. The wisdom of the cocoon stage 1s ap- 
parent to all. 


FLOWERS IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


Beth wild and cultivated flowers will be brought 
in by the children in fresh variety as the season pro- 
Let the teacher guide in the proper collee- 
tion and artistic the contributions. 
In many cases school gardens. or at least window gar- 
dens, can be planted, which will not only beautify the 
vrounds, but teach the children to care for the grow- 
ing plants: they also will provide illustrations for the 
school exercises. variety should sought, 
bunches of wild flowers transplanted, typical flower 
and vegetable seeds planted for the sake of compari- 
Many hardy shrubs may be transplanted in the 
school garden. (The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society of Boston has some publications helpful to 
teachers along ths line.) Do not neglect to bring in 


UTCSSES, 


arrangement of 


be 


some of the flowerless plants, ferns, mosses, and 
lichens, for observation of their parts, thus expanding 


the idea of a plant. 


COLORS OF THE FLOWERS. 


Let the children make suggestions about the ar- 
rangement of the flowers to give the best effeet to 
their beauty. By a color chart they may recognize 
the principal colors of the flowers by name. Let 
them select colored papers to be hung beside the 
Howers. number of will selected for 
some flowers and the idea of harmony perceived. 
The flowers are to give beauty to the world as well as 


colors be 


to attract insects. Some poetic selections regarding 
individual flowers may be read to still further impress 
the thought of the beauty of the flowers. | Dana’s 
“How to Know the Wild Flowers” groups plants by 
the colors of the flowers and is helpful to teachers in 


recognition. | 


LIFE OF A FLOWER. 

The youngest school children can trace by observa- 
tion the life of the flower from the first appearance 
of the green bud, through the gradual unfolding, till 
the colored leaves are seen unclosing the stamens and 
pistils. ‘The yellow pollen is an evidence of the ripe 
Hower, and at this time the bees are busy getting the 
(iradually the flower leaves fade and fall, the 
stamens follow the fruit’ appears. 
When the fruit is ripe it is ready to split open and let 
the seeds escape, to be ready to make new plants the 
next spring. ‘The a good plant to use in 


tracing this life history. 


honey. 


green 


violet is 


THE WORK OF THE PLANT. 
The best way to teach the simple parts of 

is by thinking of the work each does for the 

of the and fruit. The roots in the 


suck up the water as well as hold the plant firmly 


a plant 
growth 
flowers ground 
against wind and storm. There are many threads to 
the roots, and they spread out so as to do this work in 
Different plants have different kinds 
of roots, the The stem 


carries the water and food collected I the roots to 


the best Way. 


each best for its own use. 


the leaves and buds which it holds along its sides. 


Different 
at work also for the plant in taking 
Thus all are working together to make the 


stems will also be noticed. The leaves are 


in the sunlight 
and air. 
seeds for next vear. Simple sketches can be made of 
al plant with these parts, also of the parts separately. 
The plant vocabulary is being learned in connection 
with the early language exercises. A simple series 
of reading sentences can be prepared that will give 
the truths taught in their natural order, 


SECOND YEAR. ANIMAL LIFE. 
In addition to the observation suggested in the first 


vear the development of frogs’ and toads’ eggs may be 


a 
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watched. Only a few eggs should be kept in the jar 
of water, and portions of the water should be re- 
newed. It is better to keep the jars out of the direct 
sunlight. The mass of jelly in which they are laid 
protects the eggs. Two parts to each egg can be dis- 
tinguished, one of which (the yolk) is food for the 
young tadpole. When hatched it swims about like 
a fish, and often the gills can be seen on the sides of 
the head. The tadpole at first feeds on fresh water 
plants, which should be placed in the jar; later it feeds 
on small animals found in the fresh pond water sup- 
plied from time to time. The legs appear gradually, 
finally the animal fasts, absorbs its tail, and becomes 
an insect-eating frog or toad. It would’ be well in 
June to havea frog in a little water in a jar or a toad 
in ajar of sand, for the purpose of watching the 
habits. 

1 PLANT LIFE. 

More can be done this year in collecting different 
kinds of plants. Lists should be written on the board 
according to the colors of the flowers, and the locality 
written beside each (swamp, woods, dry fields). But 
the collection should not be limited to flowering 
plants. In the lower forms the children should see 
how many plant parts can. be found—root, stem, 
leaves, fruit. spores. In a box of moist earth ferns 
and mosses may be transplanted, and lichens on bark 
and stones mingled with them. Devices with colored 
papers, and colored illustrations in the weather record 
increase the interest in observing. Appropriate 
poetic selections furnish copying material, and flower 
myths may be read to the children. Some of the 
plants are simple enough to be sketched with all their 
parts—anemone, bluets, violet, ete. Coloring is one 
of the best means of expression. 

PARTS OF THE FLOWER. 

Direct in finding the parts, teaching the names 
sepals, petals, stamens, pistil. A sketch kept on the 
hoard with names attached will help fix these names 
in the vocabulary. Notice the colors, position, mum- 
ber, and form; think of the protecting leaves, the 
colors and odors attracting the insects: find the pollen 
on ihe stamens, look for pistils forming fruit with 
seeds in it. think of the seattering of the seeds. A 
bunch of violet plants growing in the room will illus- 
trate the stages in the flower life. In many flowers 
the four parts will not all be found: the petals are 
wanting in a number of the spring flowers (marsh 
marigold, anemone). The flowers of the fruit trees 
are large enough for casy examination, and the steps 
in forming the fruit are clearly traced. After using 
the new names in oral sentences, the best ones can be 
written for reading or copying exercises. ‘Then 
written sentences may be formed from the vocabulary, 
A series ol reading exercises should be prepared by 
the teacher, if not available in a reading book. 


ANSWERS TO INFORMATION QUESTIONS. 
{Under the President as Commander-in-Chief. | 

1. Major-General George Washington, Major-General 
Henry Knox, Lieutenant-Colonel Josiah Harmer, Major- 
General Arthur St. Clair, Major-General Anthony Wayne, 
Major-General James Wilkinson, lLieutenant-General 
George Washington, General George Washington, Major- 
General Alexander Hamilton, Brigadier-General James 
Wilkinson, Major-General Henry Dearborn, Major-Gen- 
eral Jacob Brown, Major-General Alexander Macomb, 
Major-General Winfield) Scott, Major-General George 
Brinton McClellan, Major-General Henry Wager Halleck. 
Lieutenant-General Ulysses Simpson Grant, General 
Ulysses Simpson Grant, General William Tecumseh Sher- 
man, Lieutenant-General Philip Henry Sheridan, General 
Philip Henry Sheridan, Major-General John McAllister 
Schofield, Major-General Nelson A. Mills. 

2. John Quincey Adams, from 1767 to 1848. 

>. The river of meadows or grass. 

1, The old Craddock in East Medford, Mass., built in 


Poecahonta 

6 Russia 

i Pasco, Peru 

8. Twenty miles east of Columbus. Ind 

sf) The German poken by 75,200,000 persons 


10 The United States statutes provide that “On the 


admission of a new state to the union, one star shall be 
added to the union of the flag and such addition shall 

take effect on the fourth dav of July then next succeeding 


uch admission 


A METHOD FOR CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


BY LEPHA STEVENS. 


Civil government in progressive cities and towns 
comes into “the course of study” at the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh grade departments. At best, civil govern- 
ment is abstruse and difficult to teach, because, appar- 
ently, there is no life in it, and no beautiful side to 
develop. There is, to be sure, the bright third of the 
class to whom the mere fact that a study is new is 
enough to make it attractive, and who will master the 
drudgery readily in any new subject. . There is like- 
wise the never-failing slower division, for whom the 
feacher’s mgenuity must be perpetually exercised, 
for whom it is absolutely essential that a subject be 
presented in en attractive manner to stimulate thought 
or to impress the essentials upon their minds. 

One teacher had propounded her civil government 
after the most approved manner of topical outline, 
divided and sub-divided, and had drilled her class 
therein until the children could repeat it with about 
as much precision as the multiplication table in fives, 
and likewise with about as much interest and anima- 
tion. Certainly she had taught civil government, 
and she felt as if she had constructed a very fair skele- 
ton out of the dry bones. But being a “live teacher,” 
anything jess than a live recitation failed to satisfy her. 
It might take a miracle to do it with nine and ten 
vear-old) children, but if so, this teacher worked a 
mniracle, Snd this is the way she did it: First, of 
course, Was the topical outline, with explanations and 
a certain amount of drill to fix the distinguishing 
characteristics clearly. Then for a five-minute morn- 
ing teik: “Civil government news” about town was in 
order. Such observations as these were brought in: 
saw Mr. \. (one of the selectmen) talking to a man 
and they were pointing up and down Dale street. | 
think they will make a sidewalk on the other side.” 
“'Thoswssessors were around vesterday, and father says 
well have to pay more taxes because we have had a 
“Mr. Rooney had six of 
nis hens killed last night by Jones’ dog, and the town 
(Teacher brought out the reason 


shed built on to our house.” 


pay for it.” 
why.) Tt was found after a few mornings like this 
that that seheclroom had, if only in miniature, some 
very loval and wide-awake little citizens. 

When the recitation came on the teacher told the 
class that cach one must be ready “to be” anyone of 
the town officers, and he should deseribe himself so 
well that the class should know which one he repre- 
sented. The one called upon was on his dignity at 
once, It Was surprising to see how readily he entered 
into the consequence of his (assumed) position. The 
hext was not to be outdone, either in impersonation or 
in importance, and the recitation put the whole class 
on tne alert. Tt went off something like this: “I am 
one of the principal officers of the town. TI have to 
help issue warrants for the town meeting. T help lay 
out highwass. Tf there are to be licenses, I grant 
them. if there is any complaint or anything goes 
Wrong in the tewn, | trv to make it right.” 

Before the pupil had half finished, hands were up. 
The speaker was privileged to call upon any one he 
would to answer his “Who am I?” And it was a 
special feature to catch some one napping if he could. 
If the anower was correct, the one called wpon had his 
‘urn next, but if'a failure, the question was passed un- 
til if was covrectly answered. 

As this school is in a town, not a city, this teacher 
corelully explained the origin and development of the 
New Englind township. 


| The desire in England to reform the church. 
The coming over of whole congregations, led 
by their clergymen. 
| Occupation of small towns near together. 
| Anearly township, as many farms as could be 
gathered within convenient distance of the 
| meeting house. 


Township. 


Town meeting once a year, usually in March. 

Appropriations made for public expenses of 
the town. 

The people tax themselves, each inhabitant 
| furnishing his share for the benefit of all. 


Town Govt. 


| 
| 


| Used for—streets made and kept in repair. 
| es schoolhouses built, and salaries to 


teachers. 
Taxes. maintenance of a public library. 
| ‘* fire department. 


payment of town officers, etc., etc. 


In englind, the settlements of clans became town- 


ships, and the settlement of tribes, shires or countics. 
So in New England by combining the towns we ge 
the county divisions; these united form the states, and 
the union of the states makes the nation “fone and jy- 
divisible.” 

Since the strained relations with Spain and so much, 
has been said about the secretary of the navy and the 
president’s cabinet, this same class has taken wu) 
United States government, on the same plan as thie 
local government, and with no less enthusiasm. 


USE YOUR DICTIONARIES. 


WHAT IS: 
1. The lily of a compass? 
2. The origin of the word boycott? 
3. The shoe of an anchor? 
!, The reason food is called board ? 
5. Used in England, instead of the phrase, “he lia: 
the floor”? 
6. The newel of a staircase? 
i. A sister hook ? 
8. The fourchette of a glove? 
9, <A railroad frog? 
10. The Portland vase? 
11. The origin of the word schooner? 
12. A magazine dress? 
13. The heel of a rafter? 
14. The stile of root? 
15. The atlas of your neck? 
16. ‘The thistle crown of England? 
17. Look up boycott, cinchona, quinine, and 
gerrvmander.——-The New Education, 


MAGNOLIAS. 


BY W. W. BAILEY, PROVIDENCE. 
Many plants perpetuate the name of some distin- 
euished botanist. It is well when these names lend 
themselves to the nomenclature and the result is har- 
monious. Thus we have kalmia, derived from Wali. 
a pupil of Linnaeus, who traveled in this country 


Laural Magnolia 


whout the middle of the last century, and was after- 
wards professor at Alo. The immortal Swede himself 
vives his neme to the sweet and charming linnaea of 


eur northern woods. 
The superb trees which are now blooming 


Gt heaved Magnolva 


thioughout our city derive the name of magnolia 
from Magnol, professor of botany at the famed Col 
lege at Monpelier in the seventeenth century. “lew 
writes Lindley, “have their name and 


botanists,” 
fame commemorated by so splendid a genus 
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Everyone will concede that who in the last week has 
noted the glorious white lily-like cups which pro- 
fusely adorn these trees. They are made most effee- 
tive where evergreens are set for a background. 
Nature ofien so places the flowering dog-wood, which, 
With its bread white clusters, reminds one of the 
magnolia. 

The genus has a wide range in North America, 
Asia, China, and Japan. Our early flowering species 
here at the north are from the latter country. We 
have several species so cultivated, some of them deeply 
tinged with purple. In these the flowers precede the 
leaves, 

Our own country vields some magnificent kinds, as 
the great-flowered magnolia of the south, the cucum- 


ber tree, and the laurel-magnolia, or sweet bay. This 
finds its way even into Eastern Massachusetts. Then 


there are the umbrella trees of Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia. 
is struck by the beauty of these noble plants. 

When the magnolia fruits it forms a sort of cone, 
and from each little pod a seed drops out and hangs 


Everyone who has visited the South in spring 


Qmertcan Tulib- tree 


upon a long elastic thread. As these are often bril- 
iinntly colored, they no doubt tempt the birds, and 
hence are distributed. 
Our native tulip-tree, or white wood, is a near rela- 
It has curious leaves, glossy and 
The cup-shaped flowers, often 


tion of magnolia. 

iruneate at the top. 
half full of honey, are green, tinged with orange. It 
ix a tall and very handsome tree, blossoming in June. 


BY FRANKLIN H. BAILEY. 


As [ linve previously stated, the first two models 
the pupils invented were usually the long and the 
short square prism, and these were nearly always fol- 
lowed by the right rectangular prism, the triangular 
prism, and the tetrahedron, but not always in the 
same order. From this point onward the variations 
were more and more pronounced, Sometimes the 
fact that the tetrahedron would stand upon and ex- 


actly cover one end of the triangular prism suggested 


aking the two pieces in one, or more frequently, 
making a triangular prism with a tetrahedron upon 
cach end, und the full lined part of diagram 8 ap 
To this some added a fourth parallelogram 
but a larger number 


peared, 
and two triangles, diagram &, 
reached this form after making a square pyramid, 
diagrams 9 and 10 (hereafter the lappets will be 


onutted), sometimes first placing the square pyramid 
and 12. 


Several pupils worked for some time on prisms, and 


lop ota short square prism. diagrams 1] 


prisms with pyramidal end or ends. The pentagonal 
prism was beyond their reach, but the five-sided prism 
with pyramids at each end was easy enough and was 


\ 


tnade by some: others added another side, and did 
not see, till they tried it, that the six equilateral 
triangles would fall into the same plane before their 
edges touched, which fact led to the construction of 
ihe hexagonal prism, diagram 13, and the hexagonal 


pyramid. A Jarger number reached the hexagonal 
lorms from the construction of the tetrahedron, for 
which diagram 7 was the usual form. Several made 
quartz crystal models by lengthening the parallelo 
vrams of diagram 8. increasing the number to six, 


and using isosecles instead of equilateral triangles: 


and some by the same method made solids with eight 
and ten sides. Truncated square pyramids, diagram 
11. were quite common, also truneated hexagonal 
pyramids, diagrams 15 and 16, 

For some solids there were a variety of totally dif- 
lerent patterns and sometimes the same pupil would 
produce different patterns, the drawing of which was 
{wo models 


encouraged, but never the making of 


alike. About a dozen different patterns, differing 
chietly in the arrangement of the hexagons, were 
found for both the hexagonal prism and the truncated 
hexagonal pyramid. Other hexagonal prisms dif 
fered by having “oblongs” in place of squares for the 


perpendicular sides, and hexagonal pyramids alse 


differed by diferent ratios between height size 
of hase, 
{nother 


pupils whe 
triangles that they used them exelusively till they had 


article will discuss the work of certain 


became enamored with equilateral 


constructed models with everv even number of tri 
angles from four to twenty, and in several instances 
two or three and in one instance four totally different 
models of the same number of sides. Possibly some 
reader may be pleased to see how much of the work of 
those pupils he can anticipate. We shall also show at 
another time the steps taken by a girl of eleven vears 
the evolution of the cubo-octahedron, and those 
of the same age in the production of 
what we believe to be ar entirely new form of tetra 


hexahedron 


TEST QUESTIONS FOR MACBETH.— (1.) 


[College English for 1898-1900. } 


BY MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY. 


1. From what source did Shakespeare derive the 
plot of “Maebeth? 

2. To what extent is this an historical drama? 

3. What incident in the play fixes the date of the 
story? 

I. flow much time is the action of the story sup- 
posed to cover? 

» (a) Which is the stronger element in the 
drama, the human or the supernatural? Prove your 
answer (b) How is the supernatural element mani- 
fested 

6. Compare the Weird Sisters in “Maebeth” with 
the Norns and the Fates. 

i. Give a word picture of (a) the opening scene of 
the drama: (b) the air-drawn dagger seene: (¢) the 
feast and its spectral guest: (d) the sleep-walking 
Scene, 

8. What part of the story is suggested by the line, 
“When the battle’s lost and won”? 

% State the five prophecies of the witches and 
the manner in which each was fulfilled. 

10. What 
witeh’s broth whose ingredients resembled those men- 
tioned in Act. V., Seene 

What purpose did this “witch broth” serve? 

12. When does the idea of the murder first oeeur 
to Macheth? 

138.) What was the author's reason for introducing 


mythological soreeress prepared a 


the “letter seene” into the drama? 

1!. Give the points of Macheth’s soliloquy. 

15. What law - made 
Macbeth king at the death of Dunean? 

Ii.) What is the chief argument used by Lady 
Macbeth to banish her husband's scruples in regard 


peculiar point Seottish 


to the murder? 

17. Does Lady Macbeth influence her husband by 
her pre-eminence in wickedness or by her superiority 
of intelleet, or by both? Prove your answer. 

Is. In your judgment, what idea is to be conveyed 
by the words “we fail” in the following lines:— 

Macbeth.—* If we should fail,”"— 

Lady M.—‘ We fail! 
But screw your courage to the sticking-place, 
And we'll not fail.” 

1%. What unexpected touch of feeling does Lady 
Macbeth show in the murder scene? Quote the lines. 

20). Deseribe the murder. 

21. From the episode of the blood stained hands, 
draw a comparison between the tmagination of Mac- 
heth and that of his wife. 

2%) Quote a familiar line from the close of the 
murder scene to show that Macbeth quickly repented 
his deed 

23. What is the artistic value of the knocking at 
the gate, Aet. If. Scene 

24. Who first announced the murder? Quote the 
first words, 

5. At this crisis, what was the action of (a) Mae- 


beth, (1) Macbeth, (Cc) Mateolm, Donalbain? 
26. What was the fate of the grooms? 
27. Paraphrase (a) “Letting | dare not, wait upon 


te 
I would.” (b) “Come what may, time and the hour 


run through the roughest dav.” 
Vv 


THE TREACHER AS A LOVER. 
Above everything else, the true teacher is a lover 
» lover of children, a lover of mankind, a lover of his 
brother and sister teachers, a lover of learning, a lover 
of all things true, beautiful, and good. Only a heart 
full of love, running over with kindness, ean tip and 
whieh “never 


tinge all its work with the charity 


faileth.” 

Unless you love people, you cannot teach them; un- 
less you love them, your instruction rolls off like peas 
from an iron-clad. If vou love them, they can no 


more resist yvour teachine than the sehool hoy’s snow 


man can resist the raves of the sun. All men, all 
pupils, may not be worthy of your love. but vou must 
love them for vour own ike: vour best interest, your 


own best cultivation. both of head and heart, depend 


tft If vou love deeply, vou mav teach deeply: 


but shallow love, shallow teaching. Southern School 
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Mr. Greenwood’s N. A. programme is a strong 


one. 


Yesterday was the anniversary of the births of 
liorace Mann and Ilerbart. 


We present as our supplement for this week a 
portrait of Benjamin Franklin. 


Send fer the summer school programmes and see 
what possibilities they present. 


What do you think of Rousseau’s statement: “If 
your head always directs your pupils’ hands, his own 
head will become useless to him”? 


very school in the United States should sing 

America, The Star Spangled Banner.” or some 
other rousing patriotic song every day while the war 
lasts. 


li is enough to make the heart of evers patriot re- 
joice to know that the brave bovs of the South and 
North are bivouacking together in patriotic zeal on the 
field of Chickamauga. 


There is no doubt that Herbart is to be American- 
ized so far as his philosophy goes, but it is a little 
premature for the Journal’s typesetter to American- 
ize Johann into plain Yankee “John,” as was done 
in the heading of the symposium last week, 


THE CLINICAL VS. THE LABORA TORY. 


\imerica has heard so mueh of) the laboratory 
method of professional study that she has eiven little 
attention to the clinical: has given so much time and 
thought to the German experts that she has done little 
with the Fremeh. j 


Inethod ill 


improbable that the ¢linieal 
Inake anv considerable headway the 


face of the laboratory, because there are so many 


ardent champions of the German masters, but it is 
every way important that American students of the 
human mind should understand that there are phases 
of mental activity of which much less can be learned 
through the detailed analysis of the laboratory than 
in the more indirect study and treatment of the sub- 
ject clinically. In the laboratory we may get the 
anatomy a little clearer and sharper, but in the clinic 
we ought to get the activity more normally. The 
American ideal would be the blending the two.so far 
as either can contribute to our needs. 


PILGRIMAGES OF THE HERBARTIANS., 


At Jena last August, in the courses represented by 
the work that Herbart did sixty years ago, there were 
representatives from fourteen different nations—Ger- 
many, England, America, France, Belgium, Norway, 
Sweden, Australia, Hungary, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Servia, and New Zealand. These August pilgrimages 
of the Lierbartians to Jena promise to sweep the world. 
cational history. It has but to gain in intensity for 
the next five vears as it has the last five to become an 
internavional eraze. These devotees may say they do 
not accept this, that. or the other phase of Herbart’s 
psychology or pedagogy, but so long as they go in 
platoons to worship at the shrine of Herbart and sit at 
the feet of Rein, they are weaving a halo about the 
memory of Herbart that will not perish in a day. It 
is but twelve years since Dr. Rein began this summer 
work in the name of his master, and every leading 
natioa already feels the thrill of a new educational life 
among its younger teachers. 


HEROIC MINNEAPOLIS. 


The schcols of Minneapolis close several weeks 
earlier than usual, the children are to be upon the 
streets for nearly twenty weeks this summer and the 
teachers have their vacation much prolonged, which 
means that their salaries are reduced from $100 a 
years upwards. On the face of it this is an indictment 
such as has been brought against no other city of the 
land in recent times, but it is a case in which appear- 
ances are deceitful. The facts, so far as they con- 
cern pupils and teachers, are as bad as they appear, 
and no amount of explanation can whiten them any 
for children, who are robbed of several weeks of the 
hest school days of the vear, or for the teachers, upon 
Whom such a forced reduction of salary, upon which 
they have depended for years, and which is none too 
large at the best, comes with crushing weight. The 
officials and the citizens, however, are entitled to a 
repetition of the explanation which the Journal 
eave at the time of the first announcement of the 
conditions. The closing of the schools is in no sense 
due to unw'tlingness on the part of the city authorities 
to provide ample means for their continuance, but to 
a state law which was not supposed to work any hard- 
“hip to anyone, but to bea relief to many. In all 
parts of the country it has been fashionable of late to 
complain of the long time requirement of the pay- 
nent of the taxes of the year all at one time, and Min- 
esoia Was one of the first to meet this complaint by 
providing that they be paid twice a vear. In another 
connection, to prevent another wrong, she made pro- 
vision by which the expenses incurred prior to July 1 
cannot, under any condition, be paid with money col- 
lected thereafter. The conjunction of these two 
“great reforms” has proved a great wrong to pupils 
aad teachers. The authorities have every 
effort to find some escape and have appealed to the 
courts for relief, but in vain. * 

After all public efforts had proved futile, an appeal 
was made for private funds, and $90,000 was to have 
heen raised to carry the schools through to July. 
One citizen started with a subscription of $5,000, 
agreeing to double it if necessary, and quickly the sum 
rose 10 $60,000, when other obstacles confronted the 
wuthorities, the force of which are not entirely clear, 
and this last hope was abandoned, and the schools 
must close. A more heroic fight was never made 
than this of Minneapolis, and who shall say the citi- 


“ous Of America do not appreciate her schools when 
SOO 


can be raised ma few davs in order to round 


out a school year! 


LOOKING ABOUT IN THE WEST. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Nevada! How little she is and how big! A vast state, 
an empire in herself, and yet no larger in population than 
a third-rate city in Massachusetts—40,000 or a little more. 
For twenty-three years I have looked upon her vast 
stretches of sage brush, have inhaled her alkali powder, 
which sifts through everything, have loathed the Indians 
that slumbered on the station platform, and have shud- 
dered at the hoboes infesting the trains. All this is 
changed. Such passing visions have given place to de- 
lightful surprises. 

Winnemucca! In this little town of 1,000 inhabitants, 
in the heart of the desert, was held the state teachers’ 
association. Think of calling it a “‘state’’ association, 
when there is less than half the population of Cambridge, 
and half the teachers are barred from attendance by th: 
enormous expense, and but twenty whose expenses are 
not greater than those of the most remote teacher in Mas- 
sachusetts who should come to Boston. To make this 
clear, think how impossible it is to get any considerable 
number of teachers to go 100 miles to attend a state as- 
sociation in Massachusetts, and here there are scarcely a 
dozen who do not have to come more than 100 miles, with 
railroad rates twice as high as with us, while all have to 
ride, or do ride, in parior cars. 

It must be confessed that curiosity played quite a part 
in accepting the invitation. There are about 300 teachers 
in Nevada, and 115 of these were in attendance, with al- 
most as many more persons of intelligence who used this 
as an occasion to hear something out of the ordinary. 
One noble-spirited woman said to her priest that she knew 
it was ‘‘Lent,’”’ but she did want to leave her retired home 
village and go to Winnemucca to hear the lecture, and 
possibly attend the ‘‘annual dance” of the State Associa- 
tion. His reply was, ‘‘You have Lent all the year, go and 
brighten your life a little if you can.’””’ Two lawyers, born 
here, but now in practice in a large city in another state, 
came home for the week. Thus in many ways Winne- 
mucea was having a season of rejoicing, the first of the 
kind in her history. 

What sort of teachers are these gathered from the vil- 
lages and ranches of this sage brush state? Some of them 
teach not more than five or seven children, and our East- 
ern system of consolidation does not apply when the near- 
est other children are thirty miles away. One of these 
has $50 a month for teaching seven children of two fami- 
lies in a room of one of the houses. Well, they are, first 
of all, the highest-salaried teachers of any state in the 
country. I was with them for three days, speaking sev- 
eral times and meeting many of them in conferences 
about their work, and it is entirely clear that they are un- 
usually scholarly, both in preparation for their work and 
in habits of study. They are what would be termed in 
the larger states very progressive conservatives. They 
read much, they think clearly and keenly, and are thor- 
oughly devoted to their profession. There are scarcely 
any who have been long in the profession among the 
women, and but few among the men. The senior among 
them, a man of recognized leadership, has been teaching 
at Carson City for twenty-six years, but he alone has a 
record in point of time, and his record is as good in quality 
as quantity. 

The school in Winnemucca gave several exhibitions of 
work done, those in the debate on Hawaii and Cuba and 
in work in percentage would not be excelled in any city | 
have known. 

Winnemucca! What a combination of surprises! 
Only a little village in size, and yet its array of stores is 
something calculated to open the eyes of a tenderfoot. | 
do not accept that designation. There is one ‘‘department 
store” that I challenge you to match in any town of twenty 
times the size of Winnemucca in New England. I had 
almost said 100 times its size, and I think that would have 
been safe. Such an array of goods, so varied and in such 
quantities, I have rarely seen in any city not metropolitan. 
Looking upon the delicate draperies in one department, 
and the car loads of beer and whiskey in another, upon 
boots and shoes, carpets and cartridges, bicycles and farm 
implements, all in quantity, from cellar to attic, I said: 
“Will you ever buy anything more? Will you ever sell 
these?” 

“We have a bill of $2,200 freight on goods received to- 
day, and I shall match that on many a day, and as to sell- 
ing, well, we have sold one bill of more than $600 to-day 
that goes back into the country 150 miles. A ranchman 
drove in with a six-horse load of wool, and took back fo! 
himself and other ranchmen, who will return the compli- 
ment in their farm implements, groceries, liquors, 
tobacco, ammunition, and clothing.” 

A sample day. An appointment for an evening lecture 
at Elko, and the delay of the train by a wreck on the 
Sierras gave me a full day at Winnemucca with all the 
teachers away. The day will sample several things in- 
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cidentally. In the early forenoon the “parson,” the only 
clergyman of the town, came with his light rig and 
musket to take me for a drive through the sage brush. 
He is the only clergyman within about a hundred miles, 
and he has another charge forty-five miles away, at Para- 
dise valley, where he preaches once a month, driving of 
necessity across country. He is a genuinely popular citi- 
zen, and is respected almost to the point of devotion by 
all the people. He claims as his parishioners all denomi- 
nations, not excepting Jews or Catholics, many children 
of both faiths being in his Sunday school. 

It was my first pleasure (?) drive through the sage 
brush, but for the name of it one would have been as com- 
fortable in his hotel. After an hour’s drive, the alert par- 
son sprang from the buggy, “hitched’”’ his horse to a 
stubby sage brush, and, snatching the musket, bade me 
fellow him stealthily through the brush till we came upon 
a lake! Yes, here in the desert we had come upon a beau- 
tiful lake, most unexpectedly ‘‘organized’’ without any 
indication to the passer-by. Upon its placid surface a 
hundred yards away some wild ducks caught the eye of 
the parson, and in a flash he called them up and brought 
one down. Later I did the first act. After that the ducks 
had no immediate use for that special lake. 

The night before, about one o’clock, two hoboes died 
within three rods of my hotel window, and in the after- 
noon the parson and I attended the coroner’s inquest. 
When the dead hoboes had been discovered, messengers 
were dispatched for the doctor and the parson. The 
superstition of a new country makes it necessary at any 
hour of the night to produce a parson, if possible, when 
one dies, or, in this case, when two were already dead. 
The coroner was in full negligee attire ; the ‘‘ office” was a 
jeb carpenter’s shop; the ‘jury’ were seated on the 
wooden horses, natives to the place; the remains were in 
« shed in the rear; the mourners, who did not claim the 
remains, were several hoboes who said that they had 
known the deceased some time, had seen them off and on 
on several oceasions, they were unusually ‘‘good fellows,” 
usually traveled in empty box cars on freight trains, 
never paid their fare, never had known them to have any 
money, except for an occasional drink, did not know 
where they got their grub, but supposed they asked for it, 
did not know from what part of the country they came, 
and had never heard whether or not they had any names. 
It was, all in all, the greatest ‘‘correlation”’ of the sad and 
the ludicrous in my experience. 

After the inquest the parson and I went out to the fringe 
of the town and made social calls upon the Indians. They 
are harmless and well-nigh useless. They have been 
within a half mile of church and court for a quarter of a 
century, and vet they avoid both with great skill. There 
was slight approach to civilization in any “home” that 
we entered, and we visited them in order, without making 
invidious distinctions. There was never but one room, 
whatever the size of the family. The best of these homes 
was a frame shed, one door and one window, a good sec- 
ond-hand cheap stove, one bed, or apology therefor, on 
a few rough boards laid on two short logs, and some 
blankets thrown thereon. Father, mother, and children 
all spoke English fairly well, and there was no lack of 
blankets, one being made of jack-rabbit skins, more than 
a hundred of these animals having contributed to its com- 
forting qualities. In this floorless and partitionless home 
the mother was making a neat calico dress for one of the 


girls on a White sewing machine, which this heavy- . 


framed squaw used with reasonable skill. 

Winnemucea is generously supplied with saloons, and 
the proprietors have an eye to business, but there is not a 
nan in town who would be suspected of selling or giving 
a drink of any kind of liquor to an Indian for half he is 
worth This was one of the surprises. Elko, 120 miles 
east, is one of the most attractive towns in Nevada. The 
wrecking of a train made us late, so that it was nearly ten 
o'clock at night when I arrived, with no thought that I 
should be expected to lecture after that hour, but in this I 
was surprised again. The audience had waited from 7.45, 
and a full house greeted me more heartily than as though 
I had been on time, and the management would not listen 
to any suggestion of abbreviating the lecture. Such ex- 
periences add to one’s stock of information of the charac- 
teristics of the people of this great country of ours. 

All in all, the State University is the greatest of sur- 
prises, Remember that Nevada has but little more than 
10,000 people, that they are scattered over a state about 
ten times the size of Massachusetts, and yet the univer- 
sitv had a student enrollment last year of 448, and, in ad 
dition to this, there are Nevada yvouth or maidens in 
Harvard and Radcliffe, Yale, Stanford, the State Univer- 
sity of California, the Emerson College of Oratory, the 
New England Conservatory of Music, and other institu- 
tions. But then. President Stubbs is one of a thousand for 
the develoment of such a plant, and State Superintend 
ent Cutting is a perpetually inspiring force all over the 
State, facing the young people tow ard Reno as their Mecca. 


A, E, Winship 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(For the week ending May 2.) 


The first naval battle of the war took place, as had 
been anticipated, not in Cuban waters nor anywhere 
in the Atlantic, but upon the other side of the globe, 
off the harbor of Manila, in the Philippine islands. 
Commodore Dewey, who had assembled the ships of 
the Asiatic squadron at Hong Kong, left that port 
promptly upon the British proclamation of neutrality, 
and steamed to Manila. He appeared off Kavite, the 
strong fort which defends the harbor, distant twenty- 
five miles from the city proper, early last Sunday 
morning, and with the first streak of dawn engaged 
the Spanish forts and the fleet which was assembled 
under Admiral Montijo to co-operate with them. 
Commodore Dewey’s fleet comprised the protected 
cruisers Olympia, Baltimore, Boston, and Raleigh 
and the gunboats Concord and Petrel, and he had 
also with him the modified revenue cutter McCulloch, 
and a collier and supply vessel. The Spaniards had 
six cruisers and four gunboats, of strength and arma- 
ment inferior to ours, but supported by the fire from 
Kavite. After two severe engagements, the Spanish 
fleet was almost destroyed. The two largest ships, 
the Reina Marie Cristina and the Castilla, were 
burned, and several of the smaller vessels were sunk 
to keep them from falling into the hands of Commo- 
dore Dewey. So much as this is admitted by the 
Spanish admiral in his report to Madrid. Manila is 
a city of a quarter of a million population. It is of 
the utmost commercial importance, and its value at 
the present time is enhanced by the fact that Spain 
has accumulated there 56,000 tons of coal. 

The formal declaration of war, which congress 
adopted April 26, declares that war has existed since 
and including April 21. That was the day on which 
Spain vave Minister Woodford his passports, and the 
inference is that Spain, by that act, began the war. 
This matter of the date has a bearing upon the legality 
of the seizures which were made by our fleet almost 
If war had not 
then begun, the seizures could not be justified. 


as soon as it started toward Havana. 
as it is, a doubt is thrown on the proceeding, which it 
will be the duty of the prize court to recognize. To 
the non-belligerent mind, there is something repulsive, 
at the best, in the swooping down of armed cruisers 
upon unarmed merchantmen who are not carrying 
contraband of war, although they fly the flag of an 
enemy, There is another side to this question, how- 
ever, for these merchant steamships if they remain in 
Spanish possession add to the strength of Spain, and 
may be used against us as transports or as auxiliary 
cruisers. Moreover, criticism of our conduct in this 
matter should be tempered by the reflection that when 
the conference of maritime powers met at Paris, more 
than forty vears ago, the United States wanted to for- 
bid not only privateering, but the interference with 
commerce by war vessels; and she did not sign the 
agreement because the powers would not go so far as 
this. 
* * * 

The general conditions under which the war is to 
he carried on were defined by Spain in the decree 
which was gazetted at Madrid April 24, and by the 
president in the proclamation which he issued April 
26. Both extend thirty days’ grace after the out- 
break of the war to merchant vessels of the other 
power which are loading at their ports. Both accept 
the definitions of neutral rights made in the declara- 
tion of Paris. But there is this important difference, 
that while the United States announces its purpose 
not to authorize privateering, Spain reserves the right 
to employ privateers, though for the present she will 
confine herself to organizing an auxiliary force of 
cruisers under naval control. Moreover, while re- 
serving the right to give letters of marque to 
privateers, Spain, in characteristic fashion, announces 
that she will treat as pirates any foreigners who accept 
letters of marque from us. 

Last week was one of considerable uneasiness along 
the northern Atlantic seaboard because of a multitude 
of rumors indicating the approach of Spanish war 


ships. It was known that the squadron which had 


been assembled at the Cape Verde islands was still 
there, but there was painful uncertainty as to what 
had become of the other Spanish vessels, particularly 
the Pelayo and the Carlos V., which had been at Cadiz. 
The unexpected appearance off the coast of our swift 
scouting cruisers, the Columbia and the Minneapolis, 
while reassuring as indicating the watchfulness of the 
navy department, was also a little disquieting, as it 
showed that the rumors of a Spanish descent on the 
coast were not wholly groundless. The Spanish 
naval plans, at the time of writing, are still unde- 
veloped, and it may be that such a raid as was appre- 
hended last. week is among them; but it is to be re- 
membered that the lack of a convenient coal supply 
would tremendously handicap any such movement of 
the Spanish ships. The English declaration, classing 
coal as contraband, will prevent the Spanish ships 
from coaling either at Canadian or British West 
Tndian ports. 
* * 7 

The engagement which took place April 28 be- 
tween the New York, Cincinnati, and Puritan, and the 
Spanish batteries defending the harbor of Matanzas 
was interesting chiefly as the first real engagement of 
the war. Incidentally, it confirmed the general im- 
pression that accuracy is not a strong point with 
Spanish gunners: for although the men at the bat- 
teries had three ships to aim at within a distance of 
from two to three thousand yards, not a shot whieh 
they fired hit its mark, and they were wholly silenced 
in cighteen minutes. 

* * * 

The house spent most of last week debating the bill 
to provide means for the prosecution of the war, which 
the wavs and means committee reported on Tuesday. 
The essential features of the bill were deseribed in this 

The house passed the bill by a 
The opposition vote was east by 


column a week ago. 
majority of fifty. 
Democrats and Populists who wanted to engraft a 
provision for an income tax, or one for coining the 
seigniorage or adding to the paper currency, or ob- 
jected altogether to authorizing the issue of bonds. 
The fifty million dollars provided for by the recent 
emergency appropriation is nearly expended, and itis 
not likely that this measure will be long delayed in 
the senate, as its urgency is apparent. 


NEW YORK CITY MEETINGS. 

May 6.—Association hall, Brooklyn, 4 p. m. Dramatic 
readings, “Aurora Leigh,’ Mrs. Harriet Otis Dellenbaugh. 

May 5—Art building, 8.15 p. m. “The Wild Flowers 
and Scenery of the Canadian Rockies,” illustrated, Cor- 
nelius Van Brunt. 

May 7.—Hall Polytechnic Institute, 8.15 p. m. ‘The 
Scope of Modern Architecture,” illustrated, Professor A. 
D. F. Hamlin of Columbia College. 

May 9.—Art building, 8.15 p. m. 
of Marine and Fresh Water Life,” illustrated by members 


“Microscopic Forms 


of the institute. 
May 9.—Art building, 8.15 p. m. 
Old Holland,” Myers R. Jones. 


“Glimpse of Quaint 


“A Camera 


May 9.—-Ainslee-street church, 8.15 p. m. 
in the Italian Alps,” illustrated, Professor Henry E. 
Northrop. 

May 10.—Art building, 4 p. m. “The Influence of the 


French Revolution on Art,” illustrated, Miss Louise Both- 
Hendricksen. 

May 10.—Art building, 8.15 p.m. “The Revolutionary 
Period in New York,” illustrated, Mrs. Sarah B. How. 

May 11.—Art building, 4 p. m. “Sanitation and What 
It Means for Women,” Dr. Mary E. Green. 

May 12—Art building, 4 p.m. “Roadside Life,” illus- 
trated, Lyman A. Best. 

May 12.—Art building, 4 p. m. 
or Habits of Children, such as Curiosity, Mimicry, and 
Teasing,” Mrs. Franklin W. Hooper. 

Mav 12.—Art building, 8.15 p. m. 
dens,” illustrated, William T. Hornaday. 

May 13.—Publie Education Society, 23 West Forty- 
fourth street, 3.30 p.m. Annual meeting, annual reports. 


“Some Common Traits 


“Zoological Gar- 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. 
May 7.—Principals’ meeting, Schiller building, 10.30 a. 
m. Superintendent A. G. Lane, chairman. 
May 7. Ella F. Young Club, Kinsley’s, 12 30 p.m. Miss 
Harriet N. Winchell, president. 
May 7.—George Howland Club, Palmer house, 1 p. m 
May 14.—Teachers’ Club, 413 Masonic temple, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 


correspondence. | 


TEMPERANCE ALPHABET. 

Dr. Cyrus Edison contributed a paper to the North 
American Review on the question ‘Is drunkenness cur- 
able?” and ends the article by reciting an alphabetic 
rhyme, describing all the stages of alcoholism from the 
first nip to a drunkard’s grave, which he learned from a 
patient, a young man of great ability and fine moral per- 
ception, who was an incurable inebriate. The doctor 
says that his eyes would stream with tears as he recited 
the following verses, describing his own case and career. 
It is the most truthful and graphic picture of the kind 
that has been printed :— 

A stands for Alcohol, deathlike its grip; 
B for Beginner, who takes just a sip; 
C for Companion, who urges him on; 
D for the Demon of Drink that is born; 
E for Endeavor he makes to resist. 
F stands for Friends who so loudly insist; 
G for the Guilt that he afterwards feels; 
H for the Horrors that hang at his heels; 
I his Intention to drink not at all. 
J stands for Jeering that follows his fall; 
K for his Knowledge that he is a slave. 
L stands for the Liquors his appetites crave; 
M for convivial Meetings so gay. 
N stands for No that he tries hard to say; 
O for the Orgies that then come to pass. 
P stands for Pride that he drowns in his glass; 
Q for the Quarrels that nightly abound. 
R stands for Ruin, that hovers around. 
S stands for Sights that his vision bedim. 
T stands for Trembling that seizes his limb; 
U for his Usefulness sunk in the slums. 
V stands for Vagrant he quickly becomes; 
W for Waning of life that’s soon done; 
X for his eXit regretted by none. 
Youth of this nation, such weakness is crime; 
Zealously turn from the tempter in time. 
DOUBTFUL WORDS. 
It is said that Miss Hodgkins, teacher at Wellesley Col- 
lege, has prepared, for the benefit of her young lady stu- 
dents, the following list of ‘“‘words, phrases, and expres- 


sions to avoided”: — 

“Guess” for “suppose” or “think.” 

“Rix” for “arrange” or ‘‘prepare.” 

“Ride” and “drive” interchangeable. (Americanism.) 

“Real” as an adverb, in expressions ‘‘real good” for 
“really” or “very good,” etc. 

“Some” or “any” in an adverbial sense; e. g., “I have 
studied some” for ‘somewhat’: “I have not studied any” 
for “‘at all.” 

“Some” ten days for “about” ten days. 

Not “as ] know” for * that’? I know. 

“Storms” for it ‘rains’ or “snows” moderately. 

“Tiyv’ an experiment for “make” an experiment. 

Singular subject with contracted plural verb, e. g., “She 
don't skate well.” 

Plural pronoun with singular antecedent. Every 
“man” or “woman” do “their” duty; or, if you look “any 
one” straight in the face, “they” will flinch. 

“Expect” for “suspect.” 

“First rate’ as an adverb. 

“Nice’ indiscriminately. 

“Had” rather for “would” rather. 

“Had” better for “‘would” better. 

“Right away” for “immediately. 

“Party” for 


“Premise” for ‘‘assure.” 

“Posted” for “informed.” 

“Post graduate” for “graduate.” 

“Depot” for “station.” 

Try “and” go for try ‘‘to” go. 

Try “and” do for try “to” do. 

“Cunning” for ‘“‘smart”’; “dainty.” 

“Cute” for ‘‘acute.”’ 

“Funny” for “odd” or “unusual.” 

“more than” or ‘‘beyvond.” 


“Above” for “foregoing, 
Does it look “good” enough for “well” enough 
The matter “of” for the matter “with.” 
“Like” I do for “as” I do 

Not “as good” as for not “so good” as. 

Feel “badly” for feel “bad.” 

Feel “goed” for feel 

“Between” seven for “among” seven. 


Seldom “or” ever for seldom “if” ever or “seldom or 


never.” 
Taste and smell “of” when used transitively, 
More than vou think “for” for “more than vou think,” 
These” kind for “this” kind 


“Nicely” in response to an inquiry. 

“Healthy” for “wholesome.” 

Just “as soon” for just ‘“‘as lief.” 

“Kind of,” to indicate a moderate degree. 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 
I find the following interesting editorial note in a re- 


cent number of the Journal:— 

Webster’s International says ‘Virgil’ is the only spell- 
ing. Century and Standard both prefer “Vergil.”” The 
tendency of the best judges seems to be decidedly with 
Webster’s International. Overwhelming good usage will 
determine the spelling, and that is “Virgil,” apparently. 

It reminds me of these lines from Shakespeare: — 

“What's in aname? What we call a rose 

By any other name would smell as sweet.” 
Why, then, should the change of a single vowel in the 
name of this Latin poet be so distasteful? Would the 
Virgin Mary be less dear to her votaries if it could be 
shown that the vowel of the first syllable was e instead 
of i, making it Vergin? Or would ‘‘vernal flowers”’ be less 
fragrant if it could be shown that we should spell ‘‘virnal”’ 
instead of ‘‘vernal’? There may be no absolute proof in 
respect to which is the proper vowel in the Latin poet's 
name, but I will state here something of the interesting 
history of the discussion that has been going on for cen- 
turies about the question. 

It is more than 400 years since the discussion began 
disputing the proper orthography of the poet’s name. A 
very learned and elegant scholar, Politian (or Politianus), 
who was born at Monte Pulciano, in the Florentine ter- 
ritories of Italy, in 1454, and died in 1494, two years after 
the discovery of America by Columbus, contended strenu- 
ously for Vergilius; but even his authority was not suffi- 
cient to bring this orthography into general practice. 
Heyne, a classical scholar of Germany of the eighteenth 
century, wrote this about the contention: De scriptura 
nominis digladiati sunt inter se cum veteres tum recen- 
tiores grammatici. (The older, as well as more recent, 
grammarians have disputed about the writing of the 
name.) ‘The letters ‘‘e’’ and ‘i’ were frequently convert- 
ible in the old Latin language; and sanction may be 
found for either mode of spelling, both in manuscripts and 
inscriptions. 

We see by this that the contention is not new, though 
a new impulse has been given to it in consequence of 
many of the most eminent classical scholars of the present 
day inclining to different sides in the contest. This differ- 
ence is well stated by the foregoing note from the Journal. 
Daniel Webster once exhorted those to whom one of his 
speeches on the slavery question was obnoxious to ‘‘con- 
quer their prejiudices.”’ There will have to be a vigorous 
“conquering of prejudices” on this question before there 
will be harmony among scholars as to the spelling of the 
old poet's name. The learned grammar of Professor 
Harkness has Vergil throughout, while that of Professor 
Greenough has Virgil. Though, by a singular ineon- 
gruity, two instances in the introduction to Greenough’s 
edition of the Latin poet’s writings have Vergilius. It 
reminds us of another dispute that is also very old about 
the proper pronunciation of Cicero. Pope, in his ‘‘Dun- 
ciad,”’ written in the early part of the eighteenth century, 
has the following witty lines about this question: 

‘Tis true, on words is still our whole debate, 
Dispute of me or te, aut or at, 
To sound or sink in cano O or A, 
Or give up Cicero to C or K. 
R. L. Perkins, Boston. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

THE LATER RENAISSANCE. By David Hannay. 
New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 381 pp. Price. 
$1.50. 

Nothing could be more uncalled for than to point oy! 
that there is no innate connection between a history of 
literature and a contribution to literature. The distin, 
tion may have come as a revelation to a generation now 
long dead: to the present one it is a lifeless truism. |; 
is inevitably suggested, however, to the thoughtful read«) 
of Mr. Hannay’s account of “The Later Renaissance.”’ 
written for the series of “Periods of European Litera- 
ture,” edited by Professor Saintsbury. Mr. Hannay’s 
work is most admirable. He has read widely, perchanc: 
too widely, although the curse of mere information is f.; 
from being a characteristic of his volume. Indeed, ther 
is a most encouraging frequency in his allusions to works 
of dubious literary repute about which he does not pre- 
tend to speak with personal authority. He has read and 
he has studied the literature of England, France, and 
Spain cf the sixteenth century. The account of what 
that literature is, of its significance in intellectual devel|- 
opment, of its own indebtedness to the preceding period. 
and its great gift to all that follow, the whole story of the 
period in which the renaissance found itself grown to 
maturity, Mr. Hannay has told with much and unques- 
tionable skill. His volume will be welcomed by all who 
love real literature, who read with the healthy appetite 
which prefers to read anew the old favorites, instead of 
talking about the most recent of Christianized problem 
novels, with the healthy conscience which understands 
that the honest freedom of Ben Jonson is immeasurably 
less immoral than the diseased portrayals of what may 
possibly have taken place in the days when the Christ 
asked, Whither? Mr. Hannay has written a clear and 
well-considered narrative, in which the lover of the works 
of literature will find much that is old, and some that is 
new, both. of appreciation and historic perspective. His 
judgment inay pot always agree with the reader’s, when 
old friends among the books are being given their place, 
but Mr. Hannay rarely gives reason for doubting the fair- 
ness or the justness of his appreciation of the books 
whose names alone are well known. But however fully 
he may inspire the reader’s confidence, Mr. Hannay lacks 
the power of inspiring him to read even the books of 
which his own admiration is strongest. His book is a 
most useful manual for the shelf of those who already love 
the books of which he writes. 


A SUPPLEMENT TO ACCOMPANY THE ADVANCED 
ARITHMETIC IN THE CALIFORNIA STATE SE- 
RIES. By A. W. Plummer, M. D. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 

Dr. Plummer, one of the leading principals in Los An- 
geles, has been a most successful teacher in New England 
and in California. He has been specially successful in 
teaching arithmetic, and this book is just as good a sup- 
lean to any other advanced arithmetic as-it is to the 

California State Series. A few of his sentences indicate 
his point of view: ‘“‘There should be less memorizing and 
more thinking.”’ ‘Statements should be clear and con- 
cise, just as they would be outside of the schoolroom. 
divorced from all the my stified atmosphere of something 
foreign to real life.” ‘Illustrate whenever practicable.’ 
The eighty-four pages of this “Supplement” would make 
a very good arithmetic for the use of a bright and sensible 
teacher. One can but wish that Dr. Plummer would 
elaborate just enough to make an ideal arithmetic in brief. 


THIRD YEAR IN FRENCH. By L. C. Syms, Bachelier 
es Lettres Licencie en Droit De L’Universite de France. 
New York: American Book Company. Linen. 12mo. 
514 pp. Price, $1.20. 

This company has issued within a year three books, 
‘The First, Second, and Third Year in French.” The dis- 


Todd’s New Astronomy, 
Clark’s Laboratory Manual in Practical Botany, 4 
Edgren and Fossler’s Brief German Grammar, . 

Lessing’s Minna Von Barnhelm, 
Fontaine’s Douze Contes Nouveaux, 45] 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


Newest High School and College 


MURRAY’S INTEGRAL CALCULUS 


By D. A. Murray, Ph.D., of the Devartment of Mathematics, Cornell U niversity. /us/ ready. $2.00 


rhe “tr of a mathematical series, to be edited by Prof. Lucian A. Walr, Senior Professor of Mathematics € 
at Cornell Universit Admirably a vineeringe 
y. 1 y adapted for either en gineering students or general college classes. e 


DANA’S REVISED TEXT -BOOK OF GEOLOGY 


By J AMES LD). - DANA, LE. late Professor of Geology and Miner ralogy in Yale U niversity. Fifth Edition. Re 
vised and enlarged. Edited by WM. Norra Rice, Ph.D., Professor of Geology, W esley an University. $1 ‘i 
The latest, most authoritative and comprehensive text-book on this subject. 


PLATO’S APOLOGY OF SOCRATES, THE CRITO, and PH4A:DO 


Edited by Rev. C. L. Kircuett, M.A., Yale University. With Introduction, Notes, etc. $1.2 


25. 


OTHER RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Pearson’s Greek Prose Composition § 
Dodge and Tuttle’s Latin Prose Composition, we e 
| Gleason’s Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, 1.25 
Merrill’s Fragment’s of Roman Satire, . 05 
Pope’s Rape of the Lock and Essay on Man, . .20 * 


Fd meest number of the best hooks at the lowest pric Correspond nce cordially 
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CONCEDED TO BE THE BEST 


PHILLIPS AND FISHER’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. By AnpreEw W. PuILuips, Ph.D., and Irving | PLANE GEOMETRY. 


FIsHER, Ph.D., Professors in Yale University. Pp. 540, Crown 8vo. Half 


Leather, $1.75 ; by mail, $1.92. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, ABRIDGED. By ANDREW W. PHILLIPs, Ph.D., 
and IRVING FIsHER, Ph.D. Pp.342. Cr. 8vo. 1% Leather, $1.25; by mail, $1 4o. 


TRACY’S INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


By J. C. Tracy, C.E., Instructor in the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Univ 


By ANDREW W. PuiLuips, Ph.D., and Irvinc FIsHER, 
Ph.D. Pp 263. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 80 cents ; by mail, go cents. 


KEY TO PHILLIPS AND FISHER’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY, 
Including the Abridged Edition. Pp. 240. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
Sold only for the use of teachers. 


ersity. With Chapter on PERSPECTIVE by 


E. H. Lockwood, M.E., Instructor in the Sheffield Scientific School. Pp. 115. Oblong 8vo. Cloth, $1.80; by mail, $2.00. 


SMITH’S SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE, REVISED 


By WILLIAM SmiTH, D.C.L., LL.D. Mew Edition, Revised by Carleton L. Brownson, 


Instructor in Yale University. Illustrated. Pp. 423. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00; 


THEORY OF PHYSICS. By Joseru S. Ames, Ph. D., Associate Professor of 
Physics, and Sub-Director of the Physical Laboratory in Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. Pp. 513. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.60; by mail, $1.75. 


AMES’S PHYSICS 


Pp. 544. Crown 8vo. 


MANUAL OF EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. 


Wituiam J. A. Biiss, Ph.D., Associate in Physics in Johns Hopkins University. 


by mail, $1.10. 


Cloth, $1.80; by mail, $1.95. ust published. 


JOHNSON’S ELEMENTS OF LITERARY CRITICISM 


By CHARLEs F. JOHNSON, Professor of English 
Pp. 288. 


Literature in Trinity College. 


16mo, Cloth, 80 cents ; by mail, 88 cents. ust published. 


HIMES’S MILTON’S PARADISE LOST: 


ITS STRUCTURE AND MEANING. 


The Poem, with Copious Notes by JoHN A. Himes, Graeff Professor of English Literature, Pennsylvania College. Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.20. Fust published. 


BUEHLER’S PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH 


By Huber GRAY BUEHLER, Master in English in the Hotchkiss School. Pp. 152. 12mo. Cloth, 50 cents ; by mail, 58 cents. 


Any teacher who does not know these books will receive information of interest on request. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London 


ent forthe Introduction of Harper & Brothers’ Educational Publications, 


AMASA WALKER Boyiston st.. Boston, Mass 


tinguishing characteristic of the course is a complete com- 

bination of the “translation” and “conversation” methods. 

Nearly equal space is given to reading, conversation, 

translation, and grammar. 

The “Third Year in French” follows the plan adopted 
in the first two volumes. All its lessons show a marked 
progression. In this volume the study of the verb, the 
conditional, subjunctive, and infinitive moods, with the 
participle and syntax, are given the same importance as 
in the preceding books; and special attention is given 
to all points which are likely to prove difficult for English- 
speaking students. The many extracts in French and 
English bear the names of well-known authors, which 
will introduce the student to the style of classic and 
modern writers, and prepare them to read with interest 
and profit the masterpieces of French literature. 

COMIC HISTORY ‘OF GREECE. From the Earliest 
Times to the Death of Alexander the Great. By Charles 
M. Snyder. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
446 pp. 

Everyone enjoys a hearty laugh, and many a one will be 
enjoyed in reading Mr. Snyder’s “History of Greece. He 
certainly possesses some of the late Bill Nye’s quaint and 
curious talent of presenting historical facts. The author 
savs the book was undertaken “for the purpose of getting 
even with Greece for ever venturing to have a history. 

The work abounds in humorous descriptions and mirth- 

provoking tales. The siege of Troy and the wanderings 

of Ulysses are very charmingly told, and while the facts 
are nearly all precise, the reasons given for the doing of 
the various things are other than are usually attributed 


to the heroes. 


THE AGE OF FABLE: OR, BEAUTIES OF MYTH- 
OLOGY. 3v Thomas Bulfinch. With Notes, _Revi- 
sions. and Additions by William H. Klapp. Philadel- 
phia: Henry Altemus. 437 pp. Price, $1.25. 
Without a knowledge of mythology, much of the ele- 

gant literature of our own language cannot be understoog 

and appreciated. More than twenty-five poets, from 

Spenser to Longfellow, have borrowed some of their best 

illustrations from mythology. Our best prose writers 

also have availed themselves of the same source of = 
sant and syggestive illustrations. The aim of 

ume is to solve the problem as to how the knowledge o 

mythology can be acquired. Classical students = 

much from the study of the languages of Greece an 

But all may gain this knowledge by reading the 

stories of mythology as told in this volume, and, at 4 

same time, enjoy them as a source of amusement. | And, 

to add to the delightful manner in which these stories are 
told, the book contains nearly 200 beautiful illustrations 


and a complete index. 


Rome. 


BLADYS STEWPONEY. A Novel. 3y S. Baring Gould, 
M. A. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 3514 
pp. Price, $1.25. 


This story was born of observation, while roaming In 


the neighborhood of Shropshire with a friend and investi- 
gating the Holy Austin Rock and the dwellings there, 
“The Stewponey” and the Rock Tavern with its subter- 
ranean cellars and stables; the Meg-a-Fox Holes and the 
extraordinary assembly of cave dwellings still occupied 
at Drake’s Lowe. These, with his memory of the cave 
dwellings and cave dwellers in Southern France, which 
he had seen, furnished rich material for the romance 
which the author has here recorded. It treats, in a pleas- 
ing style, of the old days when the Irish road was haunted 
by highwaymen, when the Stewponey inn was a great 
resting-place on the way, when the famous Baxter was 
head of a gang of highwaymen who employed these caves 
as places of refuge and for the concealment of goods, and 
when Lydia Norris of Rock Inn and her husband were al- 
ways ready to swear an alibi when arrested. Several in- 
teresting engravings adorn the book. 


THE LION OF JANINA; OR, THE LAST DAYS OF 
THE JANISSARIES. A Turkish Novel. By Maurus 
Jokai. Translated by R. Nisbet Bain. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 291 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The scenes of this story belong to the period of 1819. 
It presents a vivid picture of the rottenness of the Turkish 
empire, and the fatal power exercised by Janissaries in 
the capital, and by pashas in the distant parts. Incidents 
of the Greek War of Independence are introduced, and the 
Greek is painted as equal to the Turk for treachery and 
cruelty. The story is a curious blending of roses and 
blood. It is a complete illustration of Turkish misrule, 
and portays the good and bad qualities of the Turk as a 
fighter. 

The lion of Janina is a Turkish pasha, who is both a 
lion and a fox, and has thus gained great wealth and in- 
fluence. The sultan attempts to crush him, and takes 
sides with the Greeks. The throne of the Caliphs totters 
from the assault of outside enemies. A deliverer arises, 
who, mere skilled in handling troops, crushes the Janis- 
saries, and establishes peace throughout the empire. The 
story is well told. 


LA GUERRE DE L’‘INDEPENDANCE EN AMERIQUE 
JUSQU’A 1783. Par M. A. Moireau. Edited and Anno- 
tated by Alphonse N. Van Daell, Professor of Modern 
Languages in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Boston: Ginn & Co. 59 pp. Price, 25 cents. 
The editor, in his preface, calls attention to the relation 

of France to America, and the important aid rendered by 
the former in our Revolutionary struggle. He alludes to 
the great historical work prepared since 1893 by two dis- 
tinguished French historians, Ernest Lavisse and Eugene 
Ramband, covering the period from 395 A. D. to the bégin- 
ning of the nineteenth century in nine volumes. He 
thinks such a work should find a place in American 
schools and colleges, and believes the short narrative 
eiven in this little volume may render service not only to 
students of French, but also to students of history, It is 
certainly worthy of attention. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES OF INTEREST. 


It is worthy of note that an important field of second- 

ary school work, mechanical drawing, hitherto not sup- 
plied with a text-book, has now been abundantly fur- 
nished with an excellent work in Tracy's ‘Introductory 
Course in Mechanical Drawing,” lately brought out by the 
Harpers. An idea of its value may be had from a recent 
letter to the publishers from a competent critic. A. W. 
Scribner, supervisor of drawing in Lawrence, Mass., 
writes: 
, “I have spent considerable time in examining and com- 
paring Tracy’s ‘Mechanical Drawing,’ with many books 
of like nature. My conclusion is that it is the best book 
on mechanical drawing for high and preparatory schools 
I have ever seen. It is clear and concise, treats the sub- 
ject of orthographic projection fully and systematically, 
and can be readily understood by any student who con- 
sults the excellent plates accompanying each problem. It 
is a valuable book for high schools. I shall put in an 
order for the above book for my scientific classes, be- 
ginning this fall.” 

Other jetters bearing upon the same point may be 
quoted: 

“T am especially pleased With its clear treatment of 
orthographical projection and the method by which this 
subject is developed. The chapters upon the use of in- 
struments and working knowledge should be an invalu- 
able aid to beginners, containing, as they do, facts which 
most draughtsmen have to learn from hard experience.” 
Philip Goodrich, English High School, Lynn, Mass. 

“T am greatly pleased with it. The subject of projec- 
tion is most clearly presented. Everything in the book 
is treated in a like manner. I should like to see the book 
in my classes very much.’’—Harry L. Jones, Instructor of 
Drawing, English High School, Somerville, Mass. 

From many reports recently heard of the remarkable 
working value of what is unquestionably the finest geom- 
etry ever published, we are not surprised to read this let- 
ter from W. W. Landis, professor in Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa.: 

“When I received Phillips and Fisher's ‘Geometry’ from 
you almost a year ago, | gave it a careful examination and 
was very favorably impressed by it, as | wrote you at the 
time. I immediately adopted it as the text-book in col- 
lege, and used my influence in having it introduced into 
our preparatory school. 

“| believe the photogravures are of great assist- 
ance in developing the conception of figures in space 
always difficult for many pupils. The arrangement of 
the corollaries, with hints, is indeed excellent, and de- 
mands as well as conduces to independent thinking. I 
found the problems and exercises well graded. I cannot 
say much of the first five books, as I do not teach plane 
geometry. But I have enjoyed teaching solid geometry 
more this year than ever before.” 

This important work is published by Harper & Brothers 
in several forms, to meet the needs of all schools. 


By Joseru S. Ames, Ph.D., and 
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For Brain - Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is, without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and_vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. says: “1 have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory results 
in dyspepsia and general derangement 
of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 6: Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Willimantic, Conn. 

May 11-12: Kansas County Superintendents’ 
Association, Topeka, Kan. 

May 13: New England Association School 
Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 

May 13: New England Normal Council, 
Boston, Mass. 

May 20: Franklin County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Orange, Mass. 

June 28-30: Illinois Educational Associa- 
tion, Belleville, Ill. 

June 29-30 to July 1: Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, Put-in-Bay, O. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, North Conway, N. H. 


July 7-13: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


BIDDEFORD. Biddeford board of edu- 
cation did well in the election of Mr. Burn- 
ham as principal. He had been a teacher 
in every grade of the high school, and his 
promotion was deserved. He is proving 
himself the right man in the right place. 
His corps of very able teachers seconds 
him nobly. Miss Burbank has recitations 
in Latin that are an inspiration to the 
hearer. The high school is housed in a 
fine building well suited to its needs, and 
furnished with first-class appliances. 

Wea. ©. 

PORTLAND. The Shakespeare room 
at the Butler school was dedicated April 
17. The exercises consisted of composi- 
tions on Shakespeare's life, and two of his 
plays, “Othello” and “Merchant of 
Venice,” readings from ‘‘Henry VIII.,”’ and 
several songs by the school. 

Portland is building a first-class gram- 
mar school, erecting one of the best-ar- 
ranged ever built in the state. It is no 
secret that Miss Adams of the Shailer 
school will be principal, a deserved pro- 
motion, 

Deering is erecting a fine high school- 
house, and a proposition is very favorably 
received by teachers, people, and school 
officers to name the new building the 
“Crosby school,”” in memory of Principal 
Crosby of the high school, who died last 
fall. 

President Butler of Colby is to give the 
address before the graduating class at 
Gorham normal school June 17, 1898. 

The Latin school, Lewiston, holds the 
unique position of being the only fitting 
school in the state devoted wholly to nt- 
ting boys and young men for college. The 
school is owned by Bates College, for 

which it has fitted nearly 600 students: 
370 of these have received instruction from 
Dr. Frisbee, under whose management the 
school has steadily advaneed. It has heen 


for years a favorite school for teachers de- 
siring special training in the languages. 

FARMINGTON. Farmington normal 
school is now convened in a new commo- 
dious and elegant building, which will be 
finished this summer, and will be one of 
the best for its purpose in the country. 
The building is a monument to the skill, 
taste, and pluck of Principal Purington. 

KENNEBUNKPORT. In consequence 
of some difficulty with Herald S. Fairfield, 
who had been engaged to teach the Cape 
Porpoise grammar school for the year, a 
new committee employed Miss Annie 
Brooks to keep the school this last term 
of the vear. On the morning for the open- 
ing of the school both teachers were on 
the ground, claiming the right to preside. 
But, on discovering that force would be 
employed if he persisted, Mr. Fairfield left 
and Miss Brooks took possession. 

WESTBROOK. The spring term of 
Westbrook Seminary has opened with an 
unusually large number students. 
President and Mrs. Whitman have re- 
turned from a month’s trip to Florida. 
On their return they were the guests of 
ex-Governor Sidney Perham at his Wash- 
ington home. 

PITTSFIELD. Superintendent Stetson 
has made arrangements to open a summer 
school here. This will be one of four ses- 
sions which will be held in this state. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

CENTRE SANDWICH. The annual 
meeting of the Carroll County Teachers’ 
Association will be held in this place May 
11. Among the prominent speakers who 
will take part in the exercises are Hon. 
Fred Gowing, superintendent of public in- 
struction, Dr. A. H. Campbell, principal 
state normal school, Principal J. C. Simp- 
son, Portsmouth high school, and Profes- 
sor Arthur T. Nute of Farmington. 

HANOVER. The Dartmouth, the offi- 
cial news organ of the college, advocates 
strongly the organization of a military 
company to be drilled for effective service 
in the existing war, if called upon. Presi- 
dent Tucker has expressed the opinion 
that a mutual arrangement will be made 
by all the colleges in this part of the coun- 
try, the same as adopted by Princeton, to 
give seniors who enlist their diplomas. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The next meeting of the 
Training School Council will be held in 
this city May 14, the Saturday following 
the Normal Council. The programme and 
place of meeting will be reported later.— 
The members of the New England Alumni 
Association of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania held their twelfth annual reunion at 
Hotel Brunswick on the evening of April 
21. About forty were present.——The 
tenth annual reunion and banquet of the 
New Hampton Institution Teachers’ and 
Students’ Association was held at the Re- 
vere house on the evening of April 21, 


President N. B. Bryant in the chair. He’ 


made a short address, and was followed 
by Mrs. Martha Dana Shepard, Professor 
J. W. Chadwick, Luther Pillsbury, Profes- 
sor F. W. Preston, Professor J. B. Brown, 
and Miss Julia Knowlton Dyer. The 
annual luncheon given by the Boston As- 
sociation of Smith College Alumnae was 
held at the Vendome on the afternoon of 
April 22. Miss Grace Weston presided 
over the seventy members present. All 
the classes graduated from the college ex- 
cept the first two, "79 and ‘80, were repre- 
sented. President Seelye of the college 
was the guest of the occasion, and he ad- 
dressed the association. He gave a his- 
tory of the wonderful growth of the col- 
lege during the twenty-three vears of its 
existence The school committee on 
schcolhouses have voted to advertise for 
a new primary school site in the Warren 
district, Charlestown, to take the place of 
the Cross-street building. The report of 
the committee on rules, which involves a 
complete revolution in the administrative 
methods of the schools, has not yet been 
acted upon. A public meeting was held 
in the New Old South church on the even- 
ing of April 24 for the promotion of the 
higher education of the negro. Rev. Dr. 
Donald of ‘Trinity church presided. 
Earnest addresses were made by President 
Bumstead of Atlanta University, Presi- 
dent Andrews of Brown University, Pro- 
fessor Hart of Harvard, and Dr. Hall of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
A large audience was in attendance. The 
aim of Atlanta University is to educate 
leaders for the race, which is very much 
needed. As proof of this, it was stated 
that sixty per cent. of all its graduates 
now living are teachers. 

CAMBRIDGE. It costs $1,000,000 a vear 
to run Harvard University. The monev 
laid out annually by Harvard, Yale, Penn 
sylvania, Cornell, and Chicago Universities 
would have been considered, thirty vears 
ago, a fair-sized endowment. ‘The r ndow- 
ment of Yale within the last ten vears has 


The pathetic 
story of Romeo 
and Juliet is re- 

eated every day 

in modern life, 
with the excep- 
tion that Juliet 
does not die by 
poison. She dies 
because of her 
own neglect or 
ignorance. 

Neglectfulness 
causes much of 
woman’s peculiar 
sickness. Neg- 
lect of the minor 
troubles causes 
serious complications. The irregularities, 
the burning, dragging ache, the debilitating 
drains that mark the progress of feminine 
diseases, are passed lightly over or ar 
borne in ignorance of their cause. Theit 
continuance means death or insanity. This 
is all unnecessary. So-called female weak 
ness can be cured. ‘It can be cured quickly 
and permanently, and right in the privacy 
of the home without the humiliating local 
treatment so universally insisted upon by 
physicians. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion does this and more. It acts directly on 
the delicate organs toncerned and makes 
them strong and healthy. It banishes the 
usual discomforts of the expectant period 
and makes baby’s coming easy and almost 
painless. It tones and strengthens the 
nerves, At all medicine stores. 


W.R. Malcolm, Esq., of Knobel, Clay Co., Artx., 
writes: ‘My wife for perhaps four months pre- 
vious to the birth of our child took the * Favorite 
Prescription.’ This strengthened her entire sys- 
tem and child-birth, to her, was very easy, being 
attended with little pain. Our baby R:tth is thir 
teen months old and she has never been sick a 
day, not so much as had the colic; she is hearty 
and stout, and pretty as a picture—pretty because 
she is healthy, and we very much blame Dr. 
Pierce's family medicines for it. 

We keep Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discov- 
ery, the ‘Favorite Prescription’ and * Pleasant 
Pellets’ in our home and use them We have 
been married almost three years and I have called 
a physician into my family but one time—at birth 
of our baby.”’ 

Rosy cheeks. The rich, pure, red blood 
of health makes them. Keep the blood 
pure and you will have them. Constipa- 


tion causes impure blood. Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Pellets cure it promptly and per- 
manently and never gripe They are 


purely vegetable and pertectly harmless. 
No other pill acts so naturally and per- 
fectly. Druggists sell them 


amounted to $4,309,000, yet the university 
claims to be poor.———Miss Maria E. Spare, 
one of the oldest school teachers in Cam- 
bridge, died recently, after an illness of 
several weeks. Miss Spare had taught 
school in Cambridge for thirty-five years, 
her schools being the Putnam grammar 
and English high. She had taught Ger- 
man and French in the English high 
school for the last thirteen years.——Miss 
Laura Fisher’s sixth lecture on kindergar- 
ten principles befcre her club at Radcliffe 
was “Kindergarten Gifts.’’ Miss Fisher’s 
enthusiasm and brightness make her lec- 
tures very popular.——Miss Louisa Porter 
Haskell has won the prize offered by the 
Society of Colonial Dames for an essay on 
“Education in South Carolina During the 
Colonial Period.”’ She is a Southern girl, 
and one of six Radcliffe girls who com- 
peted for the prize of not less than $50 nor 
more than $100. Professor Leo Wiener, 
now a profesor of the Russian language 
in Harvard University, ten years ago sold 
peanuts and bananas in the streets of 
Kansas City. He was a Russian boy, dis- 
tinguished even then for his precocity and 
studious habits. He now has a national 
reputation among the linguists of the 
United States. The overseers of Har- 
vard University have voted to concur with 
the president and fellows in their votes 
appointing Dr. Alexander Agassiz direc- 
tor of the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology, emeritus: Edward Hickling 
Bradford, A. M., M. D., assistant professor 
of orthopedics, for five vears: and Dr. 
Conrad Bleswirth a member of the admin- 
istrative board for the Lawrence Scien- 
tifie school for 1897-’98. 

ROXBURY. Inan old schoolhouse near 
Roxbury crossing, deserted by the city, 
probably because of the noise from the 
railroad and electric cars, there is a school 
in operation, unique in character and very 
useful in its work. It is called the ‘‘Cot- 
tage Place School.” To begin with. there 
is a day nursery where working women 
may leave their little children every day. 
There is a kindergarten into which these 
children pass, and from which they are 
passed on into the public school. There 
are sewing classes for girls, and classes 
for boys in handwork and regular studies. 
A club has been organized to stimulate in- 
terest in historical subjects. It has a 
reading room and circulating library. 
This school has a close relation to the pub- 
lie schools and to the homes in the dis- 
trict. Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw supports the 
clubs, the reading room, and the library, 
and the city supports the kindergarten, 
The school has recently held its annual ex- 
hibition, which attracted much attention 
and gave great satisfaction. 


SALEM. At the Phillips grammar 


school April 19 the pupils presented to 
Principal Bigelow a fine portrait of Gen- 
eral Philip H. Sheridan and a picture of 
the Maine. These are to adorn the room 
where the Spanish flag formerly hung. 

SPRINGFIELD. The first term of the 
evening high school in this city, which has 
just closed, has proved a great success. I} 
was regarded by the local school board as 
an experiment, but its successful termina- 
tion insures its continuance. Classes 
have been taught in stenography, book- 
keeping, English, arithmetic, history, al- 
gebra, geometry, French, German, Latin, 
physics, and chemistry. Some of the 
classes numbered fifty, and others eighty 
students. The classes were conducted on 
college methods, and the entire time of the 
school was devoted to class drilling. 

BEVERLY. The city council of Bey- 
erly has petitioned the legislature for 
authority to issue bonds to the amount of 
$50,000 over the debt limit for school pur- 
poses. 

MALDEN. Ground has been broken 
for the new $65,000 Glenwood grammar 
school building, and the contract called 
for its completion January 1, 1899. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. Principal Thomas WwW. 
Mather of the Boardman manual training 
school has declined the chair of mechani- 
cal and electrical engineering offered by 
the Michigan School of Mines.—Miss 
Mary J. Blake of Hartford, who for sey- 
eral years has been a teacher at the 
Eighth District school in Manchester, gave 
up her position to take a place in the New 
Haven schools April 1. 

WILLIMANTIC. The annual meéting 
for Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in this city May 6. 
Among the speakers will be Messrs. 
Harry Houston, New Haven, C. B. Jen- 
nings, New London, J. T. Prince, West 
Newton, Mass., M. P. Scudder, New Haven, 
C. H. Keyes, Holyoke, Mass., and Misses 
Alice O’Grady, Eliza G. Graves, and 
Bertha McKoukey. G. H. Phenix, Willi- 
mantic, will preside. 

BRIDGEPORT. The Fairfield County 
Teachers’ Association held its twenty- 
second annual meeting in this city April 
29. The attendance was good and the ex- 
ercises interesting. 

WEST HAVEN. E. C. Stiles of Sey- 
mour has been elected principal of the 
high school, to commence next September. 

STAMFORD.- The development of the 
town for the past few years has made 
necessary from time to time additional 
school facilities. Within five or six years 
the capacity of three different school 
buildings within the city limits has been 
doubled, and, with these annexations, 
none of them are more than able to accom- 
modate the pupils in their respective dis- 
tricts. In fact, in the Cove district, a new 
schoolhouse will shortly be needed and is 
already being considered. 

A well-equipped school building has 
been erected, at a total cost of about $75,- 
000,and a new four-room school of artistic 
design has just been completed in the sub- 
urb of Glenbrook. The Glenbrook build- 
ing was opened for use April 18. 

The Glenbrook school marks a depart- 
ure from the style of architecture hereto- 
fore used in the town’s schools. With the 
exception of the high school building, 
which is of excellent design, no attempt 
has been made to give the buildings an 
artistic appearance. The utilitarian idea 
has, to the exclusion of all others, pre- 
vailed throughout. The Glenbrook build- 
ing is of cobblestone, with steep slant 
timber roof, one story high at present, the 
four rooms of the school being all on one 
floor. Provision has been made for ele- 
vating the roof intact, whenever addi- 
tional facilities are required, and a second 
story of wood added. The cost was about 
$10,000, a citizen having given the mate- 
rial. 

Within the course of a year a new school 


Srateor Onto, Crry or Torepo, ) 
Lucas Country. 
Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
Cheney & Co., doing business in the city 
of Toledo, county and state aforesaid, and 
that said firm will pay the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
ease of catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in 
my presence, this 6th day of December, 
A. D. 1886. A. W. GLEASON, 
[Seal] Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials, free. 
KF. 9. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, Q. 
Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best 
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building will probably be erected at 
Waterside, in order to relieve the pressure 
on the Henry-street school, where a 
rented annex is now required. Steps have 
been taken toward the erection of a four- 
room structure planned so that its eca- 
pacity may readily be doubled. 

Booker T. Washington closed the course 
of lectures given under the auspices of the 
public schools Tuesday evening, April 19, 
in the high school assembly hall with a 
lecture on “Solving the Negro Problem in 
the Black Belt of the South.”’ m2. o 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

State Superintendent Charles R. Skinner 
notifies teachers that all schoolrooms con- 
tributing $1 or more to the Sheldon memo- 
rial fund will be furnished with an excel- 
lent life-size lithograph of Dr. Sheldon. 
suitable for framing. 

The Columbia University Council has 
appointed the twenty-four fellows for 
1898-99 from a large list of candidates 
whose names have been under considera- 
tion by the council for several weeks. 
These fellowships are awarded annually 
to applicants who give evidence of special 
fitness to pursue courses of higher study 
and original investigation. The value of 
each fellowship is $500, and the com peti- 
tion is open to graduates of colleges and 
scientific schools. 

ITHACA. Colonel Oliver H. Payne, a 
multi-millionaire of New York City, is the 
philanthropist who has made the royal 
gift of a medical college to Cornell Uni- 
versity, to be located in New York. 

Professor D. C. Lee of Cornell an- 
nounces that a new intercollegiate orato- 
rical league has recently been formed. It 
is to be known as the Central Oratorical 
League, and is to include the representa- 
tive universities of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. Cor- 
nell is to represent the empire state. The 
University of Pennsylvania, Ohio State 
University, University of Indiana, and the 
University of Illinois are the other mem- 
bers, and, in addition to these, Wesleyan 
University and Columbian University will 
also be included. 


NEW JERSEY. 

NEWARK. The High School Teachers’ 
Association met in this city April 29-30, 
President Lincoln E. Rowley in the chair. 
Addresses were delivered by Dr. W. B. 
Gunnison, Brooklyn, Hon. J. S. Hawes, 
Superintendent C. J. Baxter, Hon. Edward 
Stokes, and IE. J. Wessels. Interesting 
papers and spirited discussions were en- 
joyed by a good audience. 

PRINCETON. During the ten years of 
President Patton’s administration at the 
head of the university, eleven important 
buildings have been erected on the college 
grounds, including the magnetic observa- 
tory. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 

vas held at the company’s main office, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., Monday, April 18, and out 
of a possible vote of 7,345 shares, there 
were 7,042 shares voted for the re-election 
of the old board, consisting of Edward F. 
Cc. Young, John A. Walker, Daniel T. 
Hoag, Richard Butler, William Murray, 
Alexander T, McGill, and Joseph D. Bedle. 
President E. F. C. Young, Vice-President 
and Treasurer John A. Walker, and Secre- 
tary George E. Long were re-elected by the 
directors. Judge Joseph D. Bedle was also 
re-elected as counsel. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. The committee on 
compulsory education in this city report 
extremely slow progress in establishing 
special classes for backward children, and, 
owing to this fact, discouragement in the 
work of enforcing the compulsory law. 
Besides, the appropriation made for this 
purpose will be exhausted by the middle 
of May. 

MARYLAND. 

SNOW HILL. John P. Moore, mayor 
of this city, has vetoed a curfew law re- 
cently passed by the city council, on the 
assumed ground that the law, if enforced, 
would prevent many social and religious 
meetings, that it would prevent the em- 
ployment of messengers happening to be 
under sixteen years old, and that it would 
necessitate the employment of six or eight 
additional policemen to enforce the law. 

BALTIMORE. Professor Asger Ham- 
erik, director of the Peabody Conservatory 
of Music, will retire at the close of the 
present term, and Professor Harold Ran- 
dolph has been elected to fill the vacancy. 

ANNAPOLIS. Professor William Wirt 
Fay, in the English department at the 
United States Naval Academy, died April 
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22, after a short illness. Professor Fay 
was a native of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. He 
graduated from Rochester College, and 
for thirty-six years has resided in An- 
napolis, in charge of the English depart- 
ment of the academy. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Superintendent J. M. 
Greenwood, president of the National 
Educational Association, has, with the ex- 
ception of a few numbers, completed the 
programme for the annual meeting of the 
association, which will convene in this 
city on July 7. The list of speakers in- 
cludes men of national repute, and a very 
large attendance is assured. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Fifteen sites have been 
offered the buildings and grounds commit- 
tee of the board of education for the pro- 
posed English high and manual training 
school.———The following ticket was 
elected by the Chicago Teachers’ Federa- 
tion at the first annual election under the 
Australian ballot. The contest between 
Miss Burdick and Miss Catherine Goggin 
for the presidency was sharp and close. 
Miss Burdick won by four votes: Presi- 
dent, Elizabeth K. Burdick; correspond- 
ing secretary, Elizabeth Frazier; record- 
ing secretary. Edward E. Webb; _ treas- 
urer, Sara E. Oberlander. Vice-presi- 
dents: First district, Mrs. May R. Brat- 
ten; second district, Miss Mary E, Lynch; 
third district, Miss Mary G. McDougall; 
fourth district, Miss Mary G. Collins; 
fifth district, Miss Margaret Haley; sixth 
district, Miss Jennie O. Johnson; seventh 
district, Miss Isabel Richman and Miss 
Sarah J. McCurdy, tied. 

Superintendent of High Schools A. F. 
Nightingale, seized with the spirit which 
brought forth the communication at the 
board meeting April 19 calling for the 
floating of the flag from every schoolhouse 
during the time of war, took a step to 
further inculeate patriotism in the minds 
of the children. He sent a letter to the 
principals of the high schools, suggesting 
that each day’s school exercises begin 
with the singing of ‘America,’ or some 
suitably appropriate and patriotic hymn. 
In the words of the superintendent, ‘the 
spirit of patriotism should be encouraged, 
and all the pupils should be taught to 
study and to understand the causes which 
have led to armed intervention in the de- 
fense of humanity, and of the dignity, 
honor, and rights of our beloved country.” 

Women cut a prominent figure in the 
school board elections recently held in 
many towns in this state. 


MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, FE. L. BRiGGs, Coldwater. 

State Superintendent Jason E. Ham- 
mond has issued an outline course of 
study for the state teachers’ institutes for 
1898-9. It ¢omprises a two year’s course, 
and covers the subjects required for first- 
grade certificates. It is introduced by 
explicit instructions to conductors and in- 
structors, and is supplemented by a series 
of questions on the report of the Commit- 
tee of Twelve, and one on the state manual 
course of studies. The outline cannot fail 
to be of great service in increasing the effi- 
ciency of institutes. 

A larger proportion of the summer insti- 
tutes than usual are being planned for a 
four weeks’ session. These will be con- 
ducted after the method of schools in 
which systematic study and instruction 
are given. 

Elmer A. Lyman, who has been instruc- 
tor in mathematics for the past eight 
vears in Michigan University, has been 
chosen professor of mathematics in the 


State Normal College at Ypsilanti, to suc- 
ceed Professor D. E. Smith. 

Advance sheets of the University Calen- 
dar show that 3,223 students (including 
those at the summer school) are enrolled 
at the University of Michigan the present 
year. Of these, 1.862 are from Michigan, 
365 from Illinois, 191 from Ohio, and 98 
from Indiana. Firty-nine states, terri- 
tories, and countries are represented in 
this enrollment. 

The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the 
City Superintendents’ Association will 
meet at Lansing May 12, 13, and 14, in- 
stead of at an earlier date, as formerly. 
Superintendent W. C. Hull of Albion, 
president. An attractive programme is 
published, and able speakers are announced. 

ANN ARBOR. The senior class of the 
literary and engineering departments 
leave as a memorial the sum of $400 to be 
loaned to students needing help, and to be 
returned by them from their earnings. 
Each member of the class pledges himself 
to renew his quota of the sum annually for 
three or five years. One hundred and 
fifty accredited schools are now on the 
university list. Fifty-two of them are to 
be re-examined this spring; twenty-five 
others have asked for an examination. 

The students of the University of Michi- 
gan are to organize a naval reserve com- 
pany. Indeed, nearly all the universities 
and colleges of the country are responding 
to the call for volunteers for service in the 
existing war with Spain. 

IOWA. 

AMES. In the centre of the campus of 
he State Agricultural College, the founda- 
tion of the first detached bell-tower in the 
West is being laid. When completed, 
eleven bells eighty feet above the green 
turf will chime hourly in memory of the 
late Margaret McDonald Stanton, wife of 
Professor E. W. Stanton, in the chair of 
political economy and advanced mathe- 
matics. This tower is built by the state 
in honor of the woman as a pioneer edu- 
cator and one of the founders of the col- 
lege. Near this monument is Margaret 
Hall. which was named for Mrs. Stanton. 

PACIFIC STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 

The California Art Club of Berkeley, 
organized by Professor Henry T. Ardley, 
is a progressive and useful organization. 

The twenty-eight students of the Uni- 
versity of California holding Levi Strauss 
scholarships agreeably surprised their 
benefactor by presenting him with a set 


of resolutions expressive of their appre- 
ciation, handsomely engrossed in a beau- 
tiful album. The students, accompanied 
by Regents Mrs. Phebe A. Hearst and J. B. 
Reinstein and Professor William Carey 
Jones, went to the residence of Mr, 
Strauss, presented the album to him w.th 
many expressions of gratitude for his gen- 
erosity, and were hospitably entertained. 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
GEORGIA. 

COLUMBUS. The establishing of a 
textile school in Georgia has had the effect 
of calling the attention of other Southern 
states to the necessity of giving their 
youth an opportunity to secure a textile 
education. South Carolina and Missis- 
sippi both give promise of following the 
example of this state. Not only does it 
seem to have interested the people of the 
South, but the directors of the textile 
school at Lowell, Mass., recognizing this 
new competition in the South, have called 
upon the state legislature to appropriate 
the sum of $100,000 for the maintenance of 
the Lowell school. The Textile Record 
impresses upon the manufacturers of the 
East that the time has come when the 
future of the business depends upon thor- 
ough training and textile education. The 
renewed interést in this subject in Massa- 
chusetts and New England should not be 
without its effects upon the South. 
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FABRICS. 


By ALBERT E. Winsuip, Editor Journal of Education. 


This is the only accurate, comprehensive, compact, 
the historic developmeat of all phases of our fabric industries. | 
gogical, thoroughly practical, well illustrated, and beautifully printed and 
Valuable and helpful questions accompany each chapter. 


interesting account of 
It is highly peda- 
bound. 
In short, this little book 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

—Harper’s Magazine for May has for its 
special features “Awakened Russia’ (four- 
teen illustrations), by Julian Ralph; ‘‘The 
Trans-Jsthmian Canal Problem” (with 
map), by Colonel William Ludlow, U. 5. 
A.: “East Side Considerations’”’ (ten illus- 
trations), by E. S. Martin; ‘“Varallo and 
the Val Sesia”’ (initial and eleven illustra- 
tions from drawings), by Edwin Lord 
Weeks; “Some By-Ways of the Brain,” 
second paper, by Andrew Wilson, M. D.; 


and “University Life in the Middle Ages” _ 


(initial and five illustrations from draw- 
ings), by Professor W. T. Hewitt. The 
number also contains the second of the se- 
ries of “Old Chester Tales,’’ by Margaret 
Deland, illustrated by Howard Pyle. The 
short stories of the number are of a high 
order of merit. The poems of the number 
are by Francis Sterne Palmer, Griswald 
Dichter, Guy Wetmore Carryl, and John 
Jance Cheney. The Editor’s Study, by 
Charles Dudley Warner, discusses ‘Zola 
and French Degeneracy”’ and “The Parti- 
tion of China.’”’ The Editor’s Drawer 
opens with “A Will and a Way,” by Mar- 
garet Sutton Briscoe, illustrations for the 
Drawer by E. M. Ashe, Peter Newell, and 
Albert E. Sterner. Price, $4.00 a year; 
single copy, 35 cents. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


—The Century for May appears in a spe- 
cial cover, printed in gold and silver, with 
a striking design. The frontispiece is 
“The Parson’s Daughter,’ by Romney. 
The articles are of unusual interest and 
value, among which are ‘“‘The Beethoven 
Museum at Bonn,” with pictures, by H. E. 
Trehbiel; “Ascent of the Enchanted 
Mesa,” I., La Mesa Encantada, by F. W. 
Hodge; II., Notes on Old Mesa Life, with 
pictures, by Fernand Lungren; *“Sub- 
marine Photography,’ with pictures, by 
Louis Boutan; ‘The Secret Language of 
Childhood,” with eight fac-similes, by 
Oscar Chrisman; ‘“‘The Scramble for the 
Upper Nile,” by R. Dorsey Mohun; ‘‘Rail- 
way Crossings in Europe and America,’ 
with pictures, by Franklin B. Locke; “The 
Seven Wonders of the World—The Great 
Pyramids of Egypt,’ by Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler; “After-Dinner Oratory,’ by 
Brander Matthews; “What Are the 
X-rays?” by John Trowbridge; “The 
Mother City of Greater New York,” by 
Mrs. Schuyler Van _ Rensselaer. In 
Topics of the Times: ‘National Disinter- 
estedness,” ‘“‘What Bad Appointments 
Mean,” “The FEortissimo of American 
Cities. In Open Letters: ‘Railroad Em- 
ployees’ Relief Associations,” by Albert S. 
solles. Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 
35 cents. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. 


Scribner’s Magazine for May is a num- 
ber of rare excellence. fts contents in- 
clude a frontispiece, ‘“‘The Burial of Gen- 
eral Fraser,’”’ drawn by Pyle; ‘“Under- 
graduate Life at Wellesley,” by Abbe Car- 
ter Goodloe, illustrations and_ photo- 
graphs; ‘“‘The King’s Jackal,’”’ in four 
parts, part II., by Richard Harding Davis; 
“The Story of the Revolution—The Bur- 
goyne Campaign and Its Results,” by 
Henry Cabot Lodge; “The New Reporter,” 


a newspaper story, by Jesse Lynch Wil- 
liams; “Two Sonnets—Paganism, Remi- 
niscence,” by Francis Charles McDonald; 
“The Workers—The West,” IIL, In the 
Army of the Unemployed, by Walter A. 
Wyckoff; “Red Rock—A Chronicle of Re- 
construction,’ chapters XVII-XXL, by 
Thomas Nelson Page, with illustrations; 
and “A Bargain,” a poem, by Theodosia 
Pickerin. In The Point of View: “The 
Romantic Element in American Fiction,” 
“Sorrow’s Crown,” ‘The Plague of Ineffi- 
ciency”; and The Field of Art: ‘‘The Les- 
son of the Photograph’ (Kenyon Cox— 
Russell Sturgis). Price, $3.00 a year; 
single copy, 25 cents. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 


—The Pall Mall Magazine for May. One 
of the most charming features of the Pall 
Mall Magazine is the exquisite frontispiece 
which accompanies each number. These 
are usually reproductions of famous pic- 
tures, and are so richly executed as to be 
worthy of preservation in some more per- 
manent form. This is especially true of 
the frontispiece to the May number (begin- 
ning Vol. XVI.) of the magazine. It is an 
original etching by B. Schumacher, en- 
titled ‘A Street in Hildesheim.”’ In addi- 
tion to this handsome picture, this num- 
ber of the magazine also contains a beau- 
tiful. full-page illustration, entitled 
“Spring.” The contents of the number 
sweep over a wide range, and are such as 
to appeal to every taste. 


—The Atlantic Monthly for May has 
valuable contributions by Henry J. 
Fletcher, Mrs. Ellen Olney Kirk, Professor 
Mark H. Liddell, John T. Morse, Jr., Pro- 
fessor Hugo Munsterberg, Hon. Richard 
Olney, Gilbert Parker, Ainsworth R. Spof- 
ford, Professor T. J. J. See, Bradford Tor- 
rey, and others. Price, $4.00 a year; 
single copy, 35 cents. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 

The Pall Mall Gazette for May; terms, $3.00 
a year. New York. 

The New Illustrated Magazine for May; terms, 
$1.25 a year. New York. 

Atlantic Monthly for May; terms, $4.00 a year. 
Boston. 

The Century Magazine for May; terms, $4.00 a 
year. New York. 

St. Nicholas for May; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

Lippincott’s Magazine for May; terms, $5.00 a 
year. Philadelphia. 

Harper's Monthly for May; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York. 


“Mamma,” said little Freddy excitedly, 
“the ferryboat we were on almost ran into 
another ferryboat while crossing the 
river.”” “Did it?’ asked mamma anx- 
iously. “Yes, indeed. I’m sure there 
would have been a collision if the other 
boat hadn't back-pedaled.’’—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


“It has come to my ears that you are 
calling me ‘the governor,’” said the old 
man sternly. ‘Are you?” “I might as 
well admit it,” said the young man con- 
tritely. “You ought,’ continued the old 
gentleman, “you ought to have more re- 
spect for your mother.’’—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 
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LUBRICATION OF GAS ENGINE 
CYLINDERS. 

The proper lubrication of gas engine 
cylinders has been a very difficult problem. 
The problem, however, seems to have been 
very successfully solved by an official of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. He 
writes as follows:— 

“IT had a gas engine at Sharon, Pa., run- 
ning a pump, and the man that had charge 
of it allowed the lubricator to run dry and 
cut the piston, piston rings, and cylinder. 
The makers of the gas engine said the 
cevlinder would have to be sent to the shop 
and bored out, and a new piston putin. It 
was our busy season, and we could not do 
without water. I had some of Dixon’s 
finely-pulverized graphite, and | com- 
menced to feed it into the cylinder through 
the suction pipe with air and gas with im- 
mediate relief. After about two weeks the 
engine was running smoother and using 
léss gas than ever before. 

“IT had this same engine apart last Sat- 
urday, and every place that was cut is 
smooth as glass. This one instance saved 
us about $75. I have great faith in this 
graphite, and always keep it on hand.” 


In ‘““My Life in Two Hemispheres,” Sir 
Charles Gavan Duffy tells a story against 
himself. During his life he saw many 
perils, including that of being hanged, 
drawn, and quartered; but perhaps his 
very worst quarter of an hour was when, 
at dinner one night, the hostess produced 
an album containing a copy of some verses 
of his (Gavan Duffy's) own, and asked his 
opinion of them. Sir Charles laughed and 
called them ‘dreadful drivel.’’ His host- 
ess flushed. ‘I don’t mind you laughing 
at me,” she said, “but pray don’t laugh at 
verses which came from the very heart of 
my husband when we first knew each 


that his wife should have written what i: 
perhaps the most life-like account of the 
plain people of Cuba. In her recent book, 
“Where the Trade Winds Blow,” the home 
life of the reconcentrados has been por- 
trayed with a graphic truth that can 
hardly fail to be of interest to all Ameri- 
cans at the present time. The homes of 
the characters of her book are those which 
have since been laid in ashes by the 
Spaniards. It is published by Macmillan 
& Co., New York. 


A minister who used to preach in Som- 
erville had a little boy. A few days be- 
fore his father left the city to go to his new 
parish, one of his neighbors said to the 
little boy: “So your father is going to 
work in New Bedford, is he?” The little 
boy looked up wonderingly. ‘Oh, no,” he 
said; ‘only preach.’’—Somerville Journal. 
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Current 


| Edited by A. S. JOHNSON, Ph, D. 


A Quarterly Review of the History of the World. 
Fully Illustrated. 


History 


| 
| to do so.’’—Chicago /nter-Ocean. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


) “ The object of the periodical is to condense all important passing 
_ history, and this object is well fulfilled. We have always commended 
the publication as of the highest value to all students and shall continue 


_ Current History ’ is absolutely correct and reliable, and the fact 
of its introduction in the public schools of several cities as a text-book 
is such recognition.” —7imes Star, Cincinnati, O. 


. It is worth many times its price; and in the library or the office, 
once it is known, no other book is likely to be more frequently con- 
sulted.” —Burlington (Vt.) Free Press. 


. “Its bound volumes —and it is well worth this form of preserva- 
tion —are an up to-date chronicle of the events and progress of the 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
The God of Our Fathers......... 
Giibbon’s Decline and Fallof the Roman Empire 
The Development of the Child................... 
The Méhios Of 
English Etymology............ 
BOrre wings. 
Little Journeys—Samuel 
The Prisoner of Chillon, and Other Selections from 
Intervals, Chords, and Ear Training................ 
The Young American. A Civic Reader............ of 
French Literature of To-day.......... ....... 
hy Debt to Environment...................- 
La Fille Du Député. With notes............... .... 
New Forms of Christian Education.............. .. 
The Eugene Field I Knew.............. 


John Hancock 


Author Publisher. Price, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


WHY don’t I hear from you oftener? candidates scmetimes write. Wereply: because much of the 
ae’ : work that in other agencies you are left to do for yourself we do for you. Our work here is to 

you. If you want to keep trying op coats, you can go into any ready-made clothing store and spend 
the morning at it. But most men nowadays prefer to have clothes made to order. They only have to try 
on one coat, and that once; but when it comes home it fits. The notification agency keeps assuring you 
thatevery coat isaperfect fit. ‘‘Ah! here is ’ admiringly; “it looks as if it grew on 
Just the right coat,” the manager exclaims DON » A | you.”’—*But it is a frock coat, and I want 
a Prince Albert.”—Oh, then this is the one—a splendid fit.”—*But it is brown, and I never wear any 
color but black.’’—**This is the one, then; what a beautiful fit!’’—*But the sleeves are too short; they 
don’tcover iy wrists.’”’—*O, yes, this is better, much better.’’—*This is too slimpsy material; a reconcen- 
trado would hate to be found dead with such a coat as this on.”’—*Try this; here isthe coat I was looking 


Nansen. Harper & Bros., New York. $33.00 
Rerry |Ed.| Macmillan & Co., New York. 2.00 
Oppenheim, “ BS 1,25 
Sneath. Ginn & Co., Boston. 1.35 
Kluge, Lutz. D.C, Heath & Co., Boston. 60 
aa Dodge Book & Stat’y Co., San Fran. —— 
Hubbard G. P, Putnam's Sons, N. Y. 10 
Hubbard. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N.Y. 10 
Stebbins[ Ed.) Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, Bost. — 
Brown. Gliver Ditson, Boston, — 
Turpin [Ed.) Maynard, Merrill, & Co., N.Y. 24 
Judson. “ “ 40 
DeBury. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, 1.50 
Ohnet, George C. D. Beck, N. Y. — 
Ward. T. Y. Crowell & Co., n. Y. 35 
Wilson. Charles Scribner’s Sogs, N. Y. 1,25 


MISCELLANEUUS. 


A LESSON ON FABRICS. 

Teacher—“‘Now, children, I told you 
yesterday about the various materials 
from which your dresses are made—silk, 
wool, and cotton. Let me see how well 
you remember. Margie, where did the 
material come from of which your dress is 
made?” 

Margie—‘‘It once grew on the back of a 
sheep.” 

Teacher—‘‘Very good; and 
Blanche?” 

Blanche—‘‘My-dress once grew upon the 
back of a sheep, and a part of it was spun 
by the silkworm,” 

Teacher—‘‘Correct! And yours, Lucy?” 
Lucy (with evident embarrassment) 
“My dress was made out of an old one of 

mamma's.” 


yours, 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the guims, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, ana is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. ‘T'wenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave, 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YURK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
4 Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


24222-22222 4224640442400 


Money for 


Teachers. 


Summer Institutes are held throughout the South 
and West during the months of June, July, and 


August. We want smart, 


institute to 


take subscriptions for our 


active teachers in every 
papers. 


Teachers’ make more money handling our publica- 


tions than they can any otl 
of commission than any ot 


ers. We pay larger rates 
her publishing house, and 


our papers cover every grade of school work from the 


kindergarten to the college. 


teachers who contemplate 


Therefore we advise 
engaging in this line of 


work during the vacation season to correspond with 


us without delay. 
it is too late. Territory is 


Let us hear from you now, before 


being rapidly assigned. 


OUR PERIODICALS. 


American Primary Teacher, Monthly 
Modern Methods, Monthly - - 
Journal of Education, Weekly 
Current History, Quarterly - - - 


They are all popular, ani 
easily secured. For tern 
Agency Department, 


$1.00 
$1.00 
$2.50 
$1.50 


1 big subscription lists are 
is and territory, address 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


CHICAGO: 
45 Auditorium Bldg. 


BOSTON: 
3 Somerset St. 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency | GO TO KELLOGG’S. 


Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 


Established 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 Firra AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
w NEW YORK CITY. 


WANTED, 


To correspond with teachers and employers. 


Have 


tilled vacancies in 17 States. Operate in every State. 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
H,N, ROBERTSON, Prop. Box 203, Memphis, Tenn. 


Supt. MAXSON of Plainfield, N. J., formerly a New 
| England Supt., says that when he wants teachers, 
|**Linvariably go to Kellogg’s.” 

Last summer, at three different times, In compe- 
| tition with other Bureaus, our recommendea candi- 
dates were elected at Plainfield for Drawing, Com- 
mercial, and Sciences; total, $2,750. 

Bureau established | H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
61 East Ninth St., 


nine years ago on the 
recommendation plan. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


258 Washington St., 
Our recommend- 


OF BOSTON, 


Recommends superior teachers. 
ations have weight with school officials. 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Teachers Wanted (21st Year.) ST. Louis, Mo. 
7 } ITING t advertisers, please 

| the of Education.” 


for.’’—and so it goes on, till you have lost your morning and bought no coat. Better ¢ 
a custom tailor and wait till the coat is made to Jit, isn’? it, than toe impatient to........ H EA R ? 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COUPERATIVE ASSOGIATION 2°! Auditorium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y, . 


Che Albert & Clark Teachers’ Aaency 

THIRTEENTH YEAR, PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
The largest Agency in the West. Branch Ufice: Des Moines, lowa. 


MER Introduces to Colleges, 

ICAN : : TEACHERS AG EN CY Schools, and Families 

and F fe) R E I Cc N superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesseg, for 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


_4 Ashburton Pl, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 45 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 825 Market St., San Francisco. 


THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS'AGENGIES 
The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
SYRACUSE THACHERS’ AGHNCY. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 
NOAH LEONAR Manager, 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
7 Lg9e@heare — Kindergarten ; Primary (Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th grade) ; Grammar (5th, 6th, 7th, 8th 
W anted, Te achers grade); Principals (Ward, Village, District, High "yD til May: 7 
School) ; Special, of Drawing, Music, Penmanship, Commercial Branches, Manual 
Training, Physical Culture, Stenography. faithsul services guarantees satisfaction. Registration 


THE HOME TEACHERS’ : AGENCY. 


send for best terms advertised. 364 Washington St., Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU °°" 


Oldest Agency west of the Hudson, Operates both locally and nationally. Wewanta 
large number of college graduates and other live, wide-awake men and women of 
good qualifications and successful experience, Send for our new Manual. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


1 Y \ with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
C for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers mm Penn- 


sylvania and other States. /ourteen years experience. Address 
VANIA. 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYL 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Good Teachers for Good Schools. 
Provides Good Schools for Good Teachers, 


If in search of esther, you may find it to your advantage to write us fully in regard to your wants. 


WHAT OUR PATRONS SAY OF US: 
Bertha E. Obenauer, Blandford, Mass., April 7, 1898: I reached BMndford Saturday evening. 
Everything seems very pleasant, and I am sure the experience will be worth a good deal to me. Please 
tind enclosed a money order for commission due, 


Fred. N. Moulton, Superintendent of Public Schools, Saugerties, N. Y., April 9, 1898; Miss 
K— was to-day elected to the position for which you recommended her, She came to see the Board, and 
Allow me to thank you in my own behalf, and also in behalf of the 


we were much pleased with her. ‘ 
Board for your prompt and judicious selection, 
I have been elected to the position 


A. Janet Ryel, East Watertown, N. Y., March 30, 1898: : 
Will write you again next week. 


at Austin, Pa., for which you recommended me, and go there to-day. 
| HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 


CORRESPONDENCE IS INVITED. 
24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 
To fill positions in public or private Schools, Colleges, or Univer- 


PEACHERS WAN TED sities inevery State inthe Lnion. We charge no commission 


on salaries for locating our members. Life membership and duplicate registration tor one fee, 
We want 100 teachers immediately who can fill emergency-vacancies on short notice. 95 per cent. of 
our members secured positions last year. We are represented in New York, San Francisco, Boston, Denver, 


New Orleans, Philadelphia, and Atlanta. Form. tree. Address 
H. H. HOPKINS & CO., Chicago, or Hancock, Md. 


SUUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Cumb. Presbyterian Bidg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 

y stter advantages to aspiring teache any other section. THE SouT 
The South and West Nashvilios tenn. very auecesatul busines 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


W i n sh } p | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


»% in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
AKRON, OHIO. 
Agency. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. Manager. 
SSS 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who 

would like to have a specimen copy 

of the paper sent to a friend can be 

accommodated by sending us, on a 

postal card, the name and address to 

which he would like the paper sent. 
Address 


New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


Wanted, Teachers who are 


willing to devote a part of their spare 
time to soliciting orders for our edu- 
cational publications, to write us for 
particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 3 Somerset St., Boston, 


- | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Pa. 
| 
| 
_ __ 
- 
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BRDUCATEON. 


S/LVER, BURDETT & COMPANY. Publishers 


Text-Reoks Progressive Methods. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
29-33 KE. 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave, 1328 Arch 8t. 


BOSTOR 
110-112 Boylston St. 


Color 
Instruction 
made 


/ 

THE Experiments 
COLOR PRIMER for the 

Easy and bp 


GN Youngest 
Fascinating. Pupils. 


With these books in the hands of teachers and 
for Schools. vupils, greater progress can be made in true Color 
Teachers’ Edition, 80 pages, price 10 cents, 


eaching than has ever before been possible. 
Pupils’ Edition, 24 pages, price 5 cents. 


| (47> Sampies mailed on receipt of price. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield. Mass. 


NEW YORK. ATL ANTA. KANSAS CITY. 


HISTORY 


BY MILTON BRADLEY Al 


\ Preparing for Examination in 
DESIRING TO TEACH 


SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S Historical Outline ' Manual. 


Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


Teachers | 


Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 

Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 

Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 

Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 

. All Important Treaties made by the United States. 
Movements toward Confederation. 

Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Productions. 


Admirable 
Features 


Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 cents. 
NEW ENGLAND COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: e BOSTON : 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg, ? 3 Somerset Street. 


— 


Ohio Educational Monthly 


Is one of the oldest and most reliable educational papers published. 
Being the State Organ, it is an excellent advertising medium. 
Write O. T. CORSON, Editor and Proprietor, CoLUMBus, On1Io. 


Standard Books for Teachers. 


LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 
John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


By S. S. Lauriz. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is the most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exisis, and will be recognized as 
an important work in the history of educationai 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
| passe to be the discoveries of our own age was 
e cle arly seen and clearly State d 250 years ago by that 

‘Galileo of Education,” as Michelet calls him, 


EDUCATION; 
‘ntellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
Cloth. 275 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR, 


By A. E. Winsuip, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

The author has given all the facts of the life of 
HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his day; of the condt- 
tions, socially, education: uly, and re ligiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of bis law practice and legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters; of his congressional record, and notably of ; 
his heroic contest for re-elec tion, with all the influ- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his political frie nds | 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 
Antioch College. 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 

On the Science and Art of Education. 
Reading Circle Edition. By Josern Payne, 
the first Professor of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 


By Hersert Spencer. 
Price, 75 cents. 


THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


pp- 


Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. Rocer Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to F.S.H., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 
Reading Circles. London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


LIFE AND SERVICES 
of John D. Philbrick. 


Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $ 


DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 


By D'Arcy W. Cloth. 328 
pp. Gilt top. Price, 


THOMPSON. 


$1.00. 


1.00. 
These books will be sent to any address, siidainaiia on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : 
Somerset Street. 


CHICAGO, 


Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 3 


THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING. 


HE GREATEST MEN IN THE WORLD'S HISTO: 

have had remarkable memories. A slight inves; 
gation will show that the most successful business ))\¢), 
are possesSed of wonderful memories. The Seating « of 
the memory should be the basis of education. The « 
mands of commercial life are daily becoming more on; 
ous: more details must be m:zstered—more facts and | 
ures remembered. Only the possessor of a power: 
memory can win and hold a chief position in the wor) 


Publishers. 


Write for Catalogue, 


UNIVERSITY 
Any Information. 
work. Price, $1.00. P ostpaid on receipt of price. 


PU BLISH 43-47 East 10th St., THE X-RAYS: 


a 
New York THEIK PRODUCTION AND APPLICATION, By Fr ED 


ERICK STRANGE KOLLE, M.D., to she Met 
N. E. Dept 352 Washington Street, odist pM opal Hospital; Member of the Kings Count 
Boston, Mass. 


Medical Society, the Brooklyn Pathological Society, the 
Long Island College Hospital, and the Kings County 
Hospital Alumni Association of Brooklyn, N. Y. A bo ok 
of 250 pages, just out, bound in handsome cloth; with 59 
illustr: ations, of which 12 are full-page half- tone engray 
A work that will be gratefully appreciated by 
Price, $1.00 postpaid. Addres\ 


ings. 

every progressive 

orders, with remittance, 
LAC ONICP UBL oO. 


Cortina’s Self - Instructor. 


Spanish, 20 Lessons. 
rench « Cloth: 
English, Each, $1.50 


French, specimen two Books (8 lessons), 30 cents. 
Just out, Verbos Espanoles. All the CastilianVerbs 
and all ‘conjugated, with Prepositions and English 
Equivalents. Only book of its kind in any language. 

CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES : Orig- 
inators of the adaptation of the Phonograph to the 


, 123 Liberty St., New Yor} 


How to See the Point and Place It: 
Punctuation Without Rules of Grammar. 


A book of forty pages which teaches punctuation rapidly 
by example. people who have studied Englis 
Latin,and Greek grammar are very careless and sloven|y 
yunetuators. This book is indispensable to all writers 
Memorizing rules and exceptions wastes time and t! 
are soon forgotten. Also gives rules for placing c apita ‘ 


teaching of languages, 44 W. 34th St., New York. letters, italics, and manuscript for publication. By mai, 
20 cents. C loth, 40 cents. 
LA ACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork. 


400 Recitations and Readings. 


A handsome book ¢ ontaining 400 of the best Recitations 
ever issued, designed for use in Parlor Entertainments 
Reading © lubs, Day and Sabbath Schools, Adult an d 
Juvenile Temperance Organizations, People’s 
Associ: ene and Family Readings. Bound in Paper 
Cover. y mail, postpaid, 40 cents. - 

LACON td * PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., New York. 


As the oak from 
the little acorn so has 


our business increased and 
expanded until to-day we are 
mailing or expressing prepaid 
Schoolbooks Of All Publishers 
to cities and towns and ham- 
lets in ebery county 

in the United States 


courtesy, 


A Delightful Bird Day Exercise. 


WINGS AT REST 


A Bird Day Tragedy in One Act. 
By FREDERICK LeROY SARGENT 


PRICES: 
SINGLE COPIES, 5 CTS. 50 CTS. A DOZEN. 
#2.00 A HUNDRED. 


Promptness, 
New York prices. New and 
second-hand Schoolbooks. 
New alphabetical catalogue 
Sree if you mention this ad 


4 Cooper In | 
stitute, New York | 
Hinds & Noble | 


Summer Schools. 


MARTHAS 
VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE 


Cottage City, Mass, 


| 
| 


New England Publishing Co., 


BOSTON: 
3 Somerst Street. 


CHICAGO: 
45 Auditorium Bldg. 


TEN 
DEGREES 
COOLER 


Seashore, 


Delightful 
Sea Bathing, 
Concrete Roads Than on the 
for Bicycling. Mainland. 
OUT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS Elementary: 3 Weeks — 
*CHOOL OF METHODS — High School: 3 Weeks — 20 Instructors. 
20 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 4 and 5 Weeks — 25 Instructors. 


Send for Sid xty-four P P; age i ircular giving full information in regard to the 

outlines of work in all departments, ad- 


vantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, ete. 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. "NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Courses of penntin for Voice, Body, and | FOurth Year: July 5 -- August 12. 


Mind, in all Form : Courses in Mathematics, } A delightful suburban 
Five Science, Languages locality in New York 


and Pedagogy City. 
SUMMER TERMS: Monteagle, Cumberland chool of Pedagogy, 9th year; Sept.28, ’98-May 13,’9 
Mountain, Tenn., in July; Boston, Mass., 


For circulars address CHARLES B. BLISS, 
University Heights. NEW YORK CITy. 
in August. 
Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author’s 


ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
everytrue product of art. On the contrary, where vocal 
expressiouis studied as a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energ y of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com 
plex elements of his expression.—Vr. Lyman Abbott, in 


20 Instructors. 


Begins July 12 


Teachers of Botany 
SHOULD SEND FOR 


AN OTLINE ron PLANT STUDY 


By N. E. Everson. 


The Outlook (from a review of the books of S. S. Currs 
of 8S. 8. Vy 
Ph.D., President of the School). ; Paper. Price, 30 Cents. 
The system of Plant Study given in this little boo! 
The Province "O88 ; The 8} wre this little book 
ovince of Expression, Lessons in Vocal | hag been in use in the public schools of Waltham 


Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal E rpression,are works which Mr. 
Leland T. Powers Says have given the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 


(Mass.) for the past four years with very satisfactory 
results. 

It is arranged by grades, is complete in scope, and 
with it pupils can analyze any flower. 

It has been examined and approved by the best 
botanists, and is already in use in several of the Nor 
mal Schools in New England. 

FOR SALE BY 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Specimen copy of Expre ~~ a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalo; gues free. 


Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 


458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Kivery "Teacher 
SHOULD USE AND RECOMMEND 


Hardimath’s Famous Xob-l-Noor” 


Drawing Pencils. 


PLL LLLP LP PPP 


IN 16 DEGREES... 


They never break nor smear. 


Ts 


7 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO.,, 


IMPORTERS 
123 West Houston St., New York. 
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